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Pagt, It is a kind of history. 

Sf/y. Well, well see't. Come, madam wife, sit by my side, 
And let the world slip : we shall ne'er be younger. 
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JOHN-A-DEEAMS. 



CHAPTER I. 

A DAY IN THE LIFE OF MASTER IRVIE. 

A SMALL boy sat on the polished floor of the draw- 
ing-room^ and his feet dangling in an aimless 
manner touched the grass border, which lay before 
the tall French windows. He looked across the 
row of formal flower-beds, and the broad terrace of 
level green ; across the park, which sloped slowly 
away toward the distant river. He saw the blue 
smoke hang motionless above the unseen village, 
and the point of light which marked the vane upon 
the church spire. Beyond was luminous haze, 
which brooded on the pastures where the stream 
ran slowly. In this veiled distance the child's 
fancy was busy, and his dreams moved on to 
music. Behind him, in the cool shaded room a 
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lady half-turned from the light was playing the 
piano. She was interpreting Mozart with much 
taste, but with a certain ostentation of delicacy. 
Her head was bent slightly on one side, a tender 
smile of appreciation was on her lips, and her long 
slim fingers touched the notes with an excessive 
grace. Miss Harefel had been a beauty. That 
drooping head had learned to bend before admiring 
glances. Exquisites of a later day had turned to 
look at the willowy figure. Now it was the hand 
which was famous. Near the musician sat her 
sister-in-law. Lady Harefel, matron and mistress 
of the house. She leaned back in the easiest posi- 
tion: there was a world of comfort in her fair 
round face, and her plump fingers knitted mechan- 
ically before her. She delighted in music and 
knitting. The small boy in the window was also 
fond of music. He made no sound, and his feet 
hung listlessly; but one little hand grasped the 
window-sill with nervous force, and the fingers of 
the other moved tremulous beside him on the floor. 
His eyes were wide open and feverishly bright; 
his face changed every moment, and now and then 
his eyebrows twitched with a quaint spasmodic 
movement. Presently Miss Harefel sighed, and 
allowed her long wliite hands to fall lightly on her 
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lap. Her small nephew started up. " Don't stop," 
he cried; "do go on, aunt Susan, please." His 
aunt bent slowly forward, and kissed him on the 
forehead, as he stood flushed and restless by the 
grand piano. 

** Why, Irvine," she said, in a low tone of satis- 
faction, " your eyes are wet." 

"Irvie, dear," said Lady Harefel from her arm- 
chair, " run away, like a good boy, and play with 
the other children." 

"But I don't want to play," said the child, 
sharply. . 

" Don't you wish to please me ? " 

Master Dale stood shifting his feet. 

Lady Harefel nodded sagely at her sister-in-law. 
" Eeally, Susan, I do not think it wise to get him 
into this over-wrought condition. Come, Irvie, be 
a good boy, and run away." 

« But I don't want to." 

" But you ought to want to." 

" I can't." 

** Irvie, don't be naughty," said Lady Harefel, as 
she put out a motherly arm and drew him to her. 
*' I think you want a dose, my dear. That is why 
you are naughty." 

Her remark suggested a question, which bad 
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puzzled the boy in church on the previous Sun- 
day. He looked at her with big eyes, as he asked, 
" If I take enough physic, shall I go to heaven ? " 

Master Dale was in the habit of asking strange 
questions, but his aunt Ellen never failed to be 
astounded and embarrassed. She put him a little 
further off, and stared at him, " You must not ask 
such shocking things," she said, gravely. "Some 
day, when you are older, you will understand. 
Eun away and play, there's a dear, and don't ask 
questions." 

" I don't want to," he cried again, with a stamp 
of the little foot, and the tears brimming over. 

" Irvie, when I ask you ! " 

He almost jumped in his perplexity. Presently 
he threw his arms round her neck and kissed her 
passionately. "You will love me, if I do?" he 
cried. 

" Of course, dear," said his aunt, soothingly, and 
passed a soft hand over his ruffled hair. He kissed 
her again, and darted through the window. 

Lady Harefel looked at Miss Susan, and slowly 
shook her head. " Is it wise V* she asked. 

The other lady sighed and smiled. "Perhaps 
not," she said ; " but it is so sweet to see the play 
of emotion in his dear little face." 
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** I tremble for his future/' observed the matron, 
placing her feet on the footstool, and picking up 
her knitting. 

The musician ran her long fingers once more 
over the keys with a half smile, contemplative^ 
tender, humorous. Then she closed the instru- 
ment, picked up a wide straw hat, which was 
copied from a bewitching picture of Sir Joshua, 
and threw a becoming shadow on the face, and so 
passed through the window into the sunlight The 
charm of the peaceful afternoon summoned from 
the past an interesting episode in Miss Harefel's 
life; and the graceful lady walked up and down 
the terrace repeating her old phrases, and wooing 
back her old sensations. At last she awoke to the 
outer world, and stood still preparing herself to 
enjoy a picture. She dearly loved the picturesque. 
Below her in the park, and at no great distance 
from the house, were two oak-trees, giant twins, 
neighbours, but not too near, with room to spread 
their mighty roots and grasp the soil, with strong 
winds to baffle, that they might knit and knot 
themselves as they grew, with sun and rain to 
make them broad and deep. Bound these two 
trees a rustic dance was winding. First came 
Master Irvine, dancing on and making noiseless 
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music on a broken stick; after him, through the 
slight hollow, Ned Harefel pranced like a young 
faun; and last skipped Katharine Adare, a little 
fairy in the sunlight Irvie had twined the daisy- 
chain round her neck ; and the loose ends, as she 
danced, floated behind her with her floating hair. 
The soft baby-face was all aglow with pleasure, and 
the red innocent lips were parted. First round one 
vast trunk, and then round the other, the children 
danced in order ; and as the day was passing, their 
shadows flitted beside them, and the still leaves 
were moved by a quickening breath of air. Sud- 
denly the little leader caught sight of his aunt 
watching the play, and stopped abruptly. 

" Go on, go on," cried his followers, looking up 
at the lady and laughing. 

She nodded encouragement, but Irvine would 
not move. 

"What is she looking at?" asked he, ungra- 
ciously, and moved slowly towards the house. 

" Irvie," breathed Miss Harefel, in a persuasive 
tone ; but at the sound of her voice he moved the 
faster, ran up the steps at the farther end of the 
terrace, and dashed into an open window. 

Ned returned philosophically to the careful carv- 
ing of a stick, which he had abandoned at his 
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cousin's orders; but Katharine, who had been 
dancing like a little woodland creature, stood look- 
ing after Irvine with a most woe-begone expression. 
She could not understand why he came and went 
so suddenly, and was so often cross about nothing. 

Though Miss Katharine Adare was an honoured 
guest that evening, and it was the clear duty of 
Master Irvine Dale to contribute to her amuse- 
ment, he left the whole task to the son of the 
house, and did not come to tea. This was a serious 
matter. His temper was well known to be odd, 
but his appetite was invariably good. Mrs Parley, 
the nurse, had no patience with his vagaries ; Miss 
Susan Harefel declared herself distracted; and 
Lady Harefel protected herself from alarm by re- 
marking frequently that her nephew had gone to 
the village with the cowman. He had not gone to 
the village, nor sought the company of the cowman. 
When he left his playmates, he ran through the 
house, out on to the front lawn, and straightway 
into the shrubbery. He had several dens in the 
thickest parts of this miniature forest. Pushing 
his way to one of these, he threw himself down 
with a sense of relief. He felt deeply ill-used, but 
did not know why. He wished his aunt Susan 
would let him alone. She made him cross ; and it 
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was wicked to be cross. It was wicked, too, not to 
love his aunt He did love his aunt Ellen; but 
he wanted something more from her. The world 
seemed a very big, cruel place, and himself a very- 
unfortunate little boy. He derived a gloomy plea- 
sure from his growing hunger. He began to feel 
cold, and pictured his aunt Ellen's dismay, when 
she found him dead in the morning. Imagination 
had gone a little too far. He sat up and looked 
round nervously. It was already somewhat dark 
among the bushes, and all the little sounds of leaf 
and twig were unnaturally loud. He stood up and 
listened. The thought that his aunts would be 
frightened by his absence was no longer wholly 
satisfactory. He felt a glow of sympathy with 
Lady Harefel, and then a chill again. A dry 
branch cracked, and the child started and looked 
quickly round. Then he pushed his way out of the 
shrubbery, and walked slowly and noiselessly to- 
wards the house, with eyes fixed straight before 
him. Coming near the door, he made a rush, and 
stood breathless in the lighted hall, just as Miss 
Partridge, my lady's maid, entered it from the 
back premises with a jug of hot wine-and-water. 
Her mistress, who was sleepy, and fancied that she 
had a chill, had gone comfortably to bed, instead of 
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dressing for dinner ; but her somewhat acid Hebe, 
who thought it the duty of grown persons in their 
intercourse with children to be always improving 
the occasion, stopped when she saw the boy, and 
shook her head at him with portentous solemnity. 
" So you have come in at last, Master Irvine," she 
said ; " and time enough, I should think. I do only 
hope that your poor dear aunt Ellen has not been 
made dangerously ill by your humours. I hope so, 
I am sure." And she shook her head again, till the 
spoon jingled in the tumbler. The child looked at 
her speechless, with horror in his eyes. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A NIGHT IN THE LIFE OP MASTER IRVIE. 

Master Irvine gained little information that even- 
ing. His uncle, Sir Joseph, was at dinner in the 
big dining-room, with a fine air of fiUing the apart- 
ment " I don't know what to make of the boy," 
he observed to his sister Susan, as if candour could 
go no farther. The lady drooped over her soup- 
plate; and the young delinquent entered, 

" So, sir," said Sir Joseph, swallowing his spoon- 
ful hastily. 

** Is aunt EUen very ill ? " asked the small boy, 
standing by his large uncle's elbow. 

"111! of course she is. You are a nice young 
fellow. Come, be off to bed." And he finished his 
soup. 

"Is she really ill?" whispered Irvine, as his 
aunt kissed his forehead ; but she was thinking of 
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a passage in her former life, and only answered 
with a sigh. Little Katharine had gone home long 
ago, and Ned was fast asleep. Mrs Parley, whose 
duties as nurse were now almost nominal, took 
pains to get something nice for the supper of the 
infant prodigal, and scolded him while he ate it 
When he asked about his aunf s health, she bade 
him not worry, and went off mumbling. So the 
child went to bed, tired in body but restless in 
mind. He had not long enjoyed the privacy of a 
room to himself, and the enjoyment was not un- 
mixed. The room was at the end of a passage, and 
close to the door was an old flight of wooden steps, 
which climbed to a mysterious chamber above. 
This was a pleasant haunt by day, a great place 
for desert islands and adventures by land and sea, 
a home of old boxes and moth-eaten tapestries, 
where the sunlight blinked through a dusty win- 
dow and winked at a torn picture of Sir Eandolph, 
second baronet, and boon companion of that most 
dolorous of debauchees, the second Charles. By 
night this lumber-room was somewhat less ex- 
hilarating. 

As Irvine went down the passage, he kept his 
eye on the highest visible steps of the wooden stair- 
case before him. He slipped quickly into his room, 
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and shut the door tight. He glanced all round, be- 
fore he placed his candle on the tabla He looked 
fearfully under the bed, and got up ashamed of 
himself. What would uncle Joseph say if he 
knew ? When he had jumped into bed, then came 
the worst moment. He had to make a long arm to 
the candle, and the few seconds between putting 
out the light and drawing back among the sheets 
were full of possibilities. That night the darkness 
was unusually rich in little noises. The old stairs 
outside creaked, as if strange folk were coming 
down. Sir Eandolph in his torn laces had come 
out of his frama Gnomes were playing cards on 
an old chest, and might not one pop down for an 
umpire? Wherever the moon glimmered, there 
was something. If he looked, he might see some- 
thing ; if he moved, he might feel something. He 
heard a great deal already. He drew the bed- 
clothes over his ear, and shut his eyes tight, eager 
for sleep. His window rattled, and his door seemed 
to shake. He held his breath to listen, not daiing 
to open his eyes. He tried hard to think of every- 
thing and everybody, whom he liked best At 
last he slept. He had not been asleep long, when 
he woke with a start, and sat up in bed. Had he 
been dreaming or had he heard voices? All was 
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dark save the dull square of the window-blind, and 
yet he thought that in the moment of waking he 
had seen through the crack of the door a line of 
light. Suddenly he remembered his aunt Ellen, and 
he was sure that somebody had said that she was 
very ill. He slipped out of bed, and stood cold 
and breathless on the floor. What if she should 
die that night ? He fell on his knees, a small slip 
of white in the darkness, and prayed. Perhaps 
she would die without forgiving him. He felt for 
a shirt and trousers ; then, after a moment's pause, 
opened the door. He shuddered as he turned his 
back on the old stairs, and crept down the passage 
feeling the walL At last he stood at Lady Hare- 
fel's door, and bent his head towards it. In the 
dead silence he heard his uncle Joseph snore. He 
did not laugh, but a sudden strong feeling of relief 
absorbed him, and he dropped on the mat with his 
eyes full of tears. It was clear that Sir Joseph 
would not breathe with such tremendous regularity 
if his wife were dying or dead. Yet the boy did 
not go back to his bed. It was so far away. It 
was so good to be near human beings and to hear 
his comfortable uncle. Besides, his aunt might yet 
grow worse; and if she did, he should hear the 
disturbance in the room, and be able to go in. 
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Perhaps his uncle would sleep so soundly that he 
would not hear her call for help, and then he, her 
wicked nephew, would be the one to help her — to 
save her, to be forgiven. He nestled close against 
the door, drew himself together for warmth, and in 
a few minutes was fast asleep. 

The next morning Sir Joseph rose very early, 
after a sound night's rest, that he might see if the 
men were at work in his model farm. When he 
had dressed himself, he went back to his wife's 
room to ask how she was. Having received with 
satisfaction a good account of that lady, who was 
only half awake, he opened her door, and all but 
trod upon his little nephew. 

"Dear me! dear me! What on earth — dear 
me ! " he exclaimed. 

He looked at Master Irvine with an expression 
of extreme perplexity and some annoyance. The 
boy^s head was pillowed on one arm, and his young 
face looked pale in the shaded morning light. Sir 
Joseph felt, as he had often felt before, that a prob- 
lem was presented to him which would require his 
most careful consideration. He experienced a pass- 
ing pleasure in the thought that he should have 
something to consider in his study between break- 
fast and luncheon. When he had made an early 
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inspection of the Home Farm, and had no justice's 

business to attend to, he was apt to want a vent for 

his superfluous energy. As he stood looking down 

at his problem, the boy stretched himself, turned 

over, and opened his eyes. 

"Oh, uncle Joseph," he cried, jumping up, "is 
she worse? Are you going for the doctor?" 

" Bless the boy ! What do you mean ? " said his 
uncle. 

"Aunt Ellen ! " cried Irvine. 

"Tour aunt is quite well," said Sir Joseph. 
" Dear me ! dear me I " he added, shaking his head : 
and then, with the air of one who sees his way out 
of a diflSculty, finished with, " Come, you be off to 
bed." 

" Oh, I am so glad ! " cried the boy. " Thanks, 
uncle Joseph — ^thanks so much." 

" Get off to bed, there's a good boy." 

The boy ran off, and Sir Joseph stood staring at 
his hand, which had been wrung with what seemed 
to him an absurdly exaggerated demonstration of 
gratituda 

** I can't make anything of that boy," said Sir 
Joseph to himself 

The declaration was modest, and he felt that it 
was praiseworthy. When the &rm had been in- 

B 
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fipected and breakfast was done, Sir Joseph, who 
was fond of meetings, announced a conference in 
the library. Thither came Lady Harefel, having 
finished her talk with the housekeeper, and duti- 
fully prepared to listen to matters less important. 
Thither came Miss Susan from the benevolent but 
perhaps impolitic occupation of watering plants in 
the sun. She had been struck by their thirsty 
looks. Sir Joseph, when the ladies entered, was 
turning over some books. 

" My dear," said he to his wife, " there has never 
been any insanity in your family? Of course 
not?" 

"Dear me, no!" said Lady Harefel, reproach- 
fully, as if she had been accused of an impro- 
priety. 

Thereupon the gentleman told how and where 
he had found his little nephew that morning. He 
spoke in his magisterial manner, and patronised 
some familiar and well-sounding phrases, together 
with an ancient proverb or two, which generally 
carried weight. In conclusion, he threw out a sug- 
gestion. " Perhaps on the maternal side, eh ? *' and 
touched his smooth forehead significantly. 

"Poor Carry was excitable and nervous, cer- 
tainly," said Lady Harefel, and never in my 
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opinion the right wife for my poor dear brother. 
You know Joseph, I have often said " 

" Yes, dear, you have," said the magistrate, who 
liked to be chief speaker. " I thought there might 
be something — something on the maternal side, 
you know." 

" Stuff and nonsense ! " remarked Lady Harefel, 
blandly ; " why do you say such horrid things, 
Joseph ? " 

''I confess that I cannot make out that boy,'' 
said he, solemnly. 

" A strange, complex character," murmured Miss 
Susan. 

"A dear, good boy," said Lady Harefel, impa- 
tient of subtilty ; " but too like his poor mother, 
full of fancies and feeling. But, dear me ! if he has 
been lying about the house with nothing on but 
his shirt, he may have caught his death. I will go 
and see after him at once. A dose taken in time 
often " 

" No, Ellen ; pray let me detain you a few min- 
utes. Very likely you are right, and some medicine 

taken to-night But I am most anxious to 

settle something about the boy. You think that 
there is merely an excess of feeling, eh ? " 

" I should say quite the contrary," said Miss 
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Haiefel^ softly. ''To me there seems a want of 
warm feeling. No one can be fonder of Irvie than 
I am ; and he often pains me by his coldness and 
hardness to me/' 

** Dear me ! now you mention it, I think that is 
true. Upon my word, I have never noticed that he 
showed much affection for me.'' 

•'Of course, Irvie is very fond of us all," said 
Lady Harefel, softly but decidedly; "buV* she 
added, " he has certainly too much feeling." 

" Can there be too much feeling ? " asked her 
sister-in-law, as if she expected no answer. 

" Susan !" cried Lady Harefel in a toxie of rebuka 
She considered the question almost improper. 

" Well, what is to be done with the boy ? " asked 
Sir Joseph. "I have been looking into some of 
these books on education, and insanity, and that 
sort of thing, but I can't find much to the purpose. 
Irvine appears to me to be really a uuique case. It 
would be far simpler if he were more like other 
boys ; like our Ned, for example." 

His wife's kindly face beamed with pleasure. 
"You can't expect to find many boys like Ned," 
she said ; and added, after a pause, " I have been 
thinking that it was almost time for Irvie to go to 
school" 



i 
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" Why, my dear, that is the very thing," said her 
husband ; " of course it is. School is the thing to 
take the nonsense out of a fellow." Sir Joseph felt 
as if he had solved the hardest of problems. He 
repeated with gusto the sentence about taking the 
nonsense out of a fellow, and shut up his books. 

Miss Harefel only sighed. She felt that another 
object of interest was about to be taken from her 
life. She had a keen sense of her neighbours' duty 
to herself, but had been long resigned to the selfish- 
ness of the world. 

Thus it became an accepted fact in the family 
that Irvine Dale should go to school; and the 
president dismissed the conference with the con- 
soling remark that, " after all, boys will be boys." 
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CHAPTER IIL 

IN ARDEN. 

* We hoys are all growing up together. 
Who shall stay the morning star?" 

Morning after morning awoke in freshness and 
beauty. There was rain enough to keep the grass 
green and to quicken the ancient elms. There was 
enough water in the river, which spread itself in 
. the new light. Wayward it runs beside the Eton 
playing-fields; wayward but charming, sweeping 
against the bank, laughing over the shallows, hur- 
rying, pausing, curling back with countless dimples 
and eddies, but still running swiftly away. It has 
caught something of the boys' nature — impulsive 
and wilful, idle and keen, with quick succession of 
sun and shadow passing over the surface, tender 
and ashamed of tenderness, loving and mocking, 
quick to feel and quick to forget, full of little 
weaknesses but slowly growing in strength. 
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The summer days, so much alike in beauty, were 
all unlike to Irvine Dale. Some seemed fresh from 
Paradise, others not He fancied himself the sport 
of a capricious fortune, which his tutor called want 
of method. One day he was late for everything, 
mainly occupied with punishments — listless, if not 
defiant The next he was brisk and lively, answer- 
ing many questions, playing with delight, chatter- 
ing about everything and laughing about nothing. 
From such agreeable moods a word, almost a look, 
would hurl him to the depths. He took heedless 
speeches seriously, saw unkindness where there 
was but want of thought ; and, indeed, was to some 
extent the earthen pot among the brazen vessels. 
Boys snub each other with engaging frankness, and 
forget in a moment But Dale, even when a small 
boy, was apt to brood over snubs if given by a 
friend ; and young friends are undeniably quick in 
rebuking a comrade's conceit. Yet, when Dale had 
been a year at Eton, after many rubs and buffets, 
after bruising himself more or less against several 
unimaginative companions, after days of routine 
and days of disorder, he was fairly well adapted to 
his position, and found much enjojrment in a sum- 
mer of unusual beauty. 

One fine morning Sir Joseph came from town to 
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see his son and nephew, Sir Joseph with well- 
brushed hat, and frock-coat neatly buttoned across 
his ample waistcoat; wearing, moreover, an ex- 
pression of overflowing kindliness, which was be- 
coming in one who revisited the haunts of his 
childhood, and which caused hungry little boys 
to finger their empty waistcoat-pockets. He was 
followed by a bevy of ladies : Lady Hai:efel in a 
motherly mood ; Miss Susan recalling the touching 
lines about "the little victims regardless of their 
doom;" Mrs Adare, languid, gentle, beautifully 
dressed ; and by her side, subdued for once into a 
strange quiet by the neighbourhood of so many 
boys, the bright-eyed Katharina Sir Joseph, re- 
lieved from many commissions and legislative 
duties, expanded like a rose. He nodded into 
shops, where he had been long forgotten ; hailed 
an ancient wheeler of tarts, who pretended to re- 
member his father ; remarked on passing boys in a 
genial tone, which inspired those yoimg gentlemen 
with contempt, and made his nephew Irvine quiver. 
The boy was much excited, and only happy by fits 
and starta To submit so many female friends to 
the criticism of school -fellows was embarrassing, 
and it was diflScult to prevent his uncle from out- 
spoken admiration even of the greatest swells. If 
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his comments on the captain of the boats should 
reach the ears of that official, what might not hap- 
pen ? When the party were at last gathered safely 
in Harefel's room, which was filled in every comer. 
Dale breathed more freely. They admired every- 
thing: the ingenious bed, which disguised itself 
by day; the "sock" cupboard, which held the 
battered teapot, the cups and saucers, the knives 
not dangerously sharp, some jam-pots, half a stale 
cake, an odd skate, and a hammer ; the engravings 
of dogs, each bearing in its mouth an appropriate 
bird; the small square looking-glass, with which 
its nail would rise higher and higher with its 
master's growth; the almanac for the half, enliv- 
ened by red-lettered holidays ; the deal-table carved 
by successive amateurs ambitious of preserving 
their names, but modestly covered with a cloth of 
gay colours subdued by ink. The chief ornament 
of the room, as of every other boy's room, was the 
bureau, which was kept studiously neat by Hare- 
fel, and displayed with prida He explained to his 
admiring mother the advantage of having a chest 
of drawers, a desk, and a bookcase all in one. He 
regretted that the upper or book-portion, however 
carefully locked, was not proof against a skilfully- 
inserted knife. He pointed out the pigeon-holes in 
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the desk, and the little drawers, which seemed to 
invite the accumulation of string and nails, broken 
knife-blades, and other curiosities. Lady Harefel 
glanced round upon her friends, as who would say, 
*• Am I not a blessed woman ? Was ever any other 
boy so sensible, so affectionate, so good?" After a 
pause, in which, perhaps, she gave thanks silently 
for the great blessing of her life, she remembered 
her nephew, and said, " We must see Irvie's room, 
too." Dale blushed. 

" You come alone, aunt Ellen," he whispered. 

Mrs Adare and her daughter, guided by Sir 
Joseph, who was proud of his knowledge of the 
houses, and brimful with local anecdote, had gone 
in quest of other boys who " knew them at home." 
Miss Harefel, who was pensively regarding the 
passing youth, began to question her nephew Ned, 
and to ignore his answers. So Dale was able to 
hurry off his aunt Ellen unobserved. In the dark 
wooden passage he confided to her that he had 
meant to tidy his room, but had forgotten, and that 
he could not bear to show it to anybody but her. 
She began a motherly lecture, while he drew her 
along, and got her safely into his den. 

** You must not try the Windsor-chair," he said, 
"it has got something the matter with it." 
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He looked guiltily from his aunt to his bureau. 
The door of the bookcase had swung open, and the 
lock was gone. Across the sloping lid of the desk 
were the four letters of his name, marked boldly 
with a red-hot poker. There was another name 
written across the leaves of the "short" Ovid, 
which lay coverless on the table. A lonely picture 
hung crooked above the fireplace, and the looking- 
glass had been adorned with an unfading face by 
the clever manipulation of the quicksilver at its 
back. Amid the general confusion of grammars, 
dictionaries, and classic poets, were a few books 
which were more kindly treated, — Campbell's 
poems, a volume of Eousseau, a first manual of 
logic — strange works for the library of an Eton 
lower boy. 

"Aunt Ellen," said Irvine, presently, standing 
very close to her, and moving uneasily, "are you 
my people?" 

" What, dear ? " asked the lady. 

" My people. I mean, when other fellows 
talk about their people, they mean their fathers 
and mothers, and brothers and sisters ; and I 
thought " 

"Of course we are your people, dear," said his 
aunt, smoothing his hair with her soft motherly 
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hand; ^you know you are like a son to us, 
Irvie.'* 

** Eeally ? " cried he. 

She kissed him gently for answer. She was sit- 
ting in his wooden chair, more strong than comfort- 
able. The boy threw himself down by her feet, and 
leaned against her. The air stealing through the 
open window seemed a caress. He closed his eyes, 
that the tears might not fall, and felt that the 
whole world was full of love and tenderness for 
him. Meanwhile his good aunt, with hand resting 
on his shoulder, wondered why he was not more 
like other boys. She was so glad that her own 
Teddie was not so fanciful She thought of her 
poor dead brother, and sighed over his imprudent 
marriage. How lucky it was that she was left to 
be a mother to his only child ! How like he was 
to his own mother, that nervous, excitable woman, 
who had died when he was bom ! Poor boy ! Per- 
haps he was not so strong as he seemed. She 
would speak to his tutor's wife about a tonic, 
or some port wine. Sir Joseph had some excel- 
lent old port. Thus peacefully musing, aunt and 
nephew sat together in the untidy little room, until 
the worthy baronet burst in upon them, somewhat 
flurried and alarmed about the train. Irvine suf- 
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fered at the station. He did not like being kissed 
before the porters, nor being tipped before the 
guard, who was respectfully interested in the oper- 
ation. He said good-bye shyly to Miss Katharine, 
who was shy too ; he heard his aunt Susan murmur 
something about a pretty picture, and was full of 
resentment. Finally, after alternate warnings and 
embraces of Lady Harefel, many shiftings of win- 
dows and rugs to suit the precise state of Mrs 
Adare's constitution, and some hindrance caused by 
Miss Susan's assistance, the party were packed into 
a carriage, and the train started. Irvine felt a load 
of responsibility lifted from his young shoulders, 
even while he secretly brushed away a tear. His 
cousin Ned, regardless of bystanders, was waving 
his handkerchief to Miss Elatharine, whose hair of 
ruffled gold could still be seen at the window. 

"Isn't she awfully pretty?" asked he, with 
warmth. 

*' Is she ? " said Irvine, absently. He was think- 
ing that if aunt Ellen was to be a mother to him, 
he might look on the bright, popular Harefel as a 
brother, and the thought was very pleasant. He 
did not extend the argument to his uncle, for he 
was sure that he could not regard him as a father. 
Yet he feared that it was very wrong not to be 
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fouder of Sir JosepL He had been taught from 
the cradle that it was his duty to love his relations, 
but it seemed very hard to love anybody because 
lie ought. This was one of the difficulties which 
often puzzled the young person. 

" Come away/* he said, impatiently ; and Harefel 
walked down town beside him, recalling the events 
of the day with eagerness and laughter. 

The summer half seems endless to young boys. 
The days grow longer, and are full of important 
events. Now and again one is distiuguished by a 
great race or good match. On one delightful after- 
noon Harefel lay on his rug in the playing-fields, 
eating cherries, which he had purchased from a 
stout and kindly dame. Dale was kneeling beside 
him, to get a better look at the batsman, who was 
at their tutor's. 

" Do you think he will get into the eleven ? " he 
asked, not for the first time. 

" Not this year. He is too young," said Harefel, 
with authority. 

" I hope he wilL" 

"I don't think he cares much. He is a cool 
fellow." This was said with much admiration. 

As Dale was kneeling, came a friend, stepping 
softly, and pushed him suddenly forward on to his 
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nose. The prostrate youth turned round fiercely, 
and then burst out laughing. It was very hard to 
be angry with Aubrey. Leonard Aubrey was a boy 
of excessive vitality. His features tended upward, 
his eyebrows ran up towards his hair, on the top 
of his head was a dancing feather of hair which 
defied the brush. Driven by a gadfly into per- 
petual motion, he was always in mischief when he 
had nothing better to do, and was always laughing 
when he was not talking. After a gallant attempt 
to drag away the rug, he was persuaded to take a 
place on it. He disposed of Kerisen's chance of 
the eleven, predicted that he would not get in for 
another two years, laughed at his indifference 
and mimicked his manner, stole Harefel's cherries, 
dropped a dry cherry-stone down Dale's neck, and 
having made the place too hot to hold him, went 
ofif to visit the next rug. He had friends all round 
the ground, friends who forgave much. 

Even after tea-time, the day was not yet old. 
The grass was still warm at Cuckoo Weir, when 
the young cousins pulled ofif their clothes and 
jumped into the cool water. The bank was full 
of life, and the air of laughter. Boys, in rowing- 
clothes, in black jackets, in every stage of undress, 
swarmed on the shore. Friends ducked each other. 
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and the somewhat sombre stream was beaten bright 
by splashing. Small, naked forms dashed across 
the green, or flung themselves headlong into the 
water. Little people sat thick upon the steps, with 
their knees drawn up to their chins. There was 
calling of names, shouts, screams, laughter. To be 
free of one^s clothes after a slow summer day, is a 
pure ecstasy. It is to return to the childhood of 
the world. Dale was in the wildest spirits, and 
Harefel very jolly. 

When they had come out of the water, dried 
themselves by rubbing and running, and got into 
their clothes, they walked beside the little stream 
to the wider river. Far ofif the slanting sunlight 
gilded the dark trees which shade the locks, and 
more nearly touched the figure of a lonely bather at 
Athens. Boys, in every sort of boat, were passing 
down the stream ; some toiling earnestly in prac- 
tice for a race, some loitering and lolling at their 
ease. Young voices, shrilly warning or lightly 
mocking, made the evening air more pleasant As 
the two friends turned back towards the Brocas, 
the great castle seemed doubly great in the declin- 
ing day, its greyness warmed to rose, while the red 
roofs, which throng upward to its base, were al- 
ready half in shadow. " How beautiful I " whis- 
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pered Dale, with a long breath, as he pressed 
Harefel's ann. "Yes; isn't it joUy?" assented 
the other. 

The elder boy walked on in silence. He felt 
half sad, as this long day faded slowly away in 
beauty. The light, which slanted across Brocas 
clump, only darkened the shadows among the great 
deep-bosomed trees. Not far oflf, the rafts were 
gleaming; crews were disembarking, boats being 
run up ; all was hurry and bustle. Dale laid his 
hand on his Mend's arm, and said, " It is so jolly 
to have you for a cousin." Harefel smiled pleas- 
antly for answer. He was very fond of Dale, 
though he sometimes thought it a pity that he was 
" such an awfully odd sort of fellow." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE LIBRARY ROW AT MURRAY'S. 

The growth of an Eton boy is marked by many 
small events. He changes his " sock "-shop or eat- 
ing-house, passing from the modest patty at the 
wall to the snug home of the early bim and coffee ; 
thence through a well-known shop, kitchen, and 
back-room; until, a full-blown swell, he saunters 
into a sanctum where, over the neatly-cut sandwich, 
matches are arranged and crews formed. He gets 
into the boats or into Upper Club, perhaps into the 
Society. But the most marked epoch in his career 
is going into tails. At the time of the great library 
row at Murray's, Dale had donned his tailed coat 
and tied his white tie, took an occasional breakfast 
in that secluded kitchen, had long ceased to fag, was 
a fair cricketer, and in his own eyes a person of 
some importance, and, moreover, with duties to 
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perform. He was a half-grown rebel He neglected 
the school-work because it was appointed by author- 
ity. He laid hands eagerly on all books and pam- 
phlets which gave him reasons for insubordinatioa 
He was not aware how great among the causes of 
his passion for liberty was self-assertion. The big 
fellows in the house had shown a disposition to 
snub him. In moments of confidence, this bold 
thinker poured out his aspirations to his cousin, 
who was not a little impressed. It was indeed 
wonderful to hear a fellow not much more than a 
year older than himself quote specimens of Parisian 
rhetoric, and rival them in his native tongue. It 
was an awful thing to speak slightingly of the weak 
moderation of Lafayette, whom Harefel knew to be 
somebody connected with revolutions. Of course, 
people may say things in French which could not 
be endured in a more wholly intelligible language ; 
but that was a fearful saying about property and 
theft, which even Dale himself uttered nervously. 
Harefel was convinced that his cousin was awfully 
clever, although he had been switched for idleness. 
He listened with due deference when the rebel, 
descending from vague dreams to a particular griev- 
ance, poured forth a flood of eloquence against Bule 
V. of the new library rules. He gravely repeated 
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the zealot's phrases to his friends. Their eyes were 
opened to injustice, and they scented a row. It 
was a perilous time. Slowly the discontent spread 
through the house. Aubrey was the first to be 
fired, and straightway went mad with delight like 
a petrel, he flitted across the stormy waters. He 
danced round Dale, caught his pet phrases, mixed 
them wildly with the last new slang and terms of 
his own invention, set them to the last new comic 
tune, and sang them in the passages. Dale would 
have called him GamiUe, if it had not so affected a 
sound. It was a perilous time. There was an 
ominous stillness in the air. Lower boys came 
sluggishly to the call ; were even heard to murmur. 
Bread was incompletely toasted, and rebuke met 
with an affectation of indifference. Lampoons ap- 
peared on the walls of the passage. It was the 
pause before the storm. A crisis was at hand. 

The library, in which the obnoxious rules were 
hung, was^eserted by all but the few oldest boys. 
There sat Kerisen in his peculiar chair, and cared 
not a jot for the coming commotion. " Must we 
have a row ? " he asked, with a weary smile. 

"Let us lick them all round, and get it over," 
suggested Loyd, a fair-haired, deep-chested young 
giant, who rowed 5 in the eight 
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''You must do it^ if it comes to that. It is all 
your pig-headed old rule. I put it as mildly as I 
could for you." 

Loyd grinned at his friend, whom he vastly ad- 
mired. The big, active athlete, whose keenest 
pleasure was found in a long row and a pot of 
beer, had been early impressed by that air of weari- 
ness of the world, which is still rare among gentle- 
men in their teens. Kerisen liked to be Captain of 
the House, but was bored by the dignity. Great- 
ness had been thrust upon him. It was troublesome 
to rule, and the governed must be made aware of 
the fact. He was a graceful scholar, who sneered 
at scholarship ; a pretty cricketer, who seemed to 
neglect his cricket; a wit, who was sickened by the 
repetition of his sayings. He did all things well, 
because he could not help it. 

" The House is awfully quiet to-night," remarked 
Loyd, after a pausa 

« There is some mischief brewing," said Kerisen, 
turning his paper. In a moment he looked up 
comically at his friend. The imusual silence was 
at an end. There was a sound of many steps upon 
the wooden stairs, a buzz of voices, a bustle in the 
passage. Presently the door was pushed open, and 
Dale appeared, supported by Harefel and Aubrey, 
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and followed by the greater part of the House. 
Some lads, of a discretion beyond their years, re- 
mained quiet in their rooms. Four or five, who 
belonged to the older set, made haste to join the 
Captain by the fire. The two parties were face to 
face. There was a pause full of awe. To every- 
body, except Kerisen himself, a protest against his 
authority was a very grave matter. Dale was 
flushed and nervous, and the hand which held his 
papers trembled. He had consented to speak, and 
had spent much time in deciding what he should 
say, and how he should say it He had looked out 
passages in his favourite authors, and rehearsed 
some telling sentences of his own. He was deter- 
mined that the good cause should not suffer from 
his advocacy: he was not without hope that his 
first effort as an orator would be a conspicuous 
success. He had the making of a great speech in 
his head, and he remembered Barbaroux. He had 
decided that he would begin with the simple word 
" Gentlemen ;" but as he was on the point of open- 
ing his lips, Kerisen turned on him a glance in 
which amusement and weariness were so strangely 
blended, that the orator faltered. Harefel, who dis- 
approved of the whole thing, but could not bear to 
see his cousin fail, pressed his arm for encourage- 
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ment ; Aubrey, who was burning for a row, called 
out, ''Speak up, old man;'* and Dale, fired anew 
by the ostentatious scorn of Loyd, who was leaning 
against the mantelpiece with his chest stuck out, 
and his back to the obnoxious rules, plimged head- 
long into his subject. 

Instead of the premeditated commencement, he 
stumbled into his speech with the words, ''Look 
here, you know; " and the great oration, which was 
to have been, only turned up in fragrnents among 
some rather commonplace expressions. " Look here, 
you know," he said, " I — I mean these fellows want 
me to say something about these new library rules. 
We don't like Eule V." Here he paused to collect 
his ideas, and Loyd laughed. " And we won't have 
Eule v.," cried the orator, hotly. At this display of 
warmth his supporters cheered, and he went on 
more glibly. " We don't see what right one fellow, 
or two fellows, or six fellows, have to make rules 
which are binding on alL No rule should be bind- 
ing which is not carried by a majority of the House, 
and — and we ought to elect the library committee. 
That's what we think" 

** Bravo 1" shouted Aubrey, and the small bojrs 
Oheered. Thereupon the orator felt a glow, and, as 
some fine phittses came back to him, he rose to a 
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higher level. " It is all contrary to the rights of 
Englishmen — ^to the rights of Man." 

" The rights of Boy," suggested Eerisen^ politely. 

"Well? And why should not we have our 
rights ? If we are to be free at twenty-one, are we 
to be slaves at twenty ? It is the principle I care 
for. Tou six fellows make yourselves a govern- 
ment, and make laws for the library, which belongs 
to us all. It is a gross violation of liberty, of all 
which makes this country great and this school 
great — ^yes, it is. It is a violation of the — of the 

oh yes, Kerisen, it is all very well for you to 

sneer. We all know that you don't care about it, 
or about anything elsa I will be personal Do 
you think that I am afraid of your Eule V., of 
being 'kept in order by any means which seem 
good to any member of the library committee'?" 
He paused for breath, and there was a hum of 
applause. "We won't be bullied. We won't be 

sat upon by any great big muscular oh, I am 

not afraid, Loyd. Hit me, and show what tyranny 
is. There will come a day when liberty shall be 
no longer a name in this place, but a glorious 
reaUty." 

" Every boy his own master," observed Kerisen, 
as the demagogue halted in his speecL 
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" Tes, there will. In spite of any languid des- 
pot—I don't care, Harefel. I will tell these fellows 
what I think. I won't be silenced." 

"Come, come," said the Captain, quietly, "tell 
us what you want, and don't jaw about it" He 
yawned, and turned again to his paper. 

" I want," said the orator, rather dashed by the 
despots coolness — "I want the library committee 
chosen by the whole House. And I say that those 
rules must be taken down, because they were made 
by you, and nobody elected you." 

Loyd had been growing very angry during the 
progress of this speech. This method of demand- 
ing change seemed to him a monstrous novelty, 
and full of unimagined perils. He had a great 
respect for order, and none for rhetoric. That fel- 
lows in fifth form should head a rebellion of lower 
boys was bad enough; that one of them should 
make a speech was unpardonable. He could more 
easily forgive the personal allusion to his muscles, 
of which he was somewhat proud, than this spout- 
ing, which seemed to fill the library with the at- 
mosphere of a demagogue's tavern. At one point 
of the oration he had stepped forward with the 
half- formed purpose of stopping the speaker's 
mouth by flinging him out of window ; but Keri- 
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sen had checked him by touching him with the 
foot which he was lazily swinging. Neverthe- 
less, Loyd could not imitate his Mend's coolness ; 
and feeling that his power lay rather in deeds than 
words, he broke the pause which followed Dale's 
speech by the short question, " Who's going to take 
down the rules? " He planted his back against the 
paper, squared his shoulders, and shook his head 
like a bull. Dale made a short step forward, 
trembling with excitement, and with nerves shaken 
by the animal strength before him. As he hesi- 
tated, Aubrey and Harefel both sprang forward. 
The former in his eagerness fell over Kerisen's leg, 
which was languidly, but perhaps intentionally, 
obtruded. The latter, who fervently wished that 
the row was over, but who would not have his 
cousin's courage doubted, stepped forward, flushed 
but resolute, and stretching his arm up over Loyd's 
shoulder, laid his hand on the paper of rules. As 
he did so, the big fellow struck him with his open 
hand a sounding blow on the side of the head. 
The boy went headlong over a chair, tearing down 
the rules as he felL There was a shout of triumph, 
and a cry of '' Shame ! " In an instant Dale had 
darted forward like a tiger, and struck Loyd with 
all his force on the cheek. The fist glanced off 
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without much effect^ and the assaulted athlete 
touched the place with a comical expressipn of 
astonishment. Then he strode forward towards his 
opponent, who faced him fiercely with wild eyes 
and trembling limbs. Then he stopped, looked at 
Dale curiously, and then he burst out laughing. 
There was a murmur of applause from the lower 
boys. After all, he was a hero, a real swell. Keri- 
sen took advantage of the moment. Bising with 
easy grace, as if to be rid of a tedious business, he 
laid his hand on his friend's big shoulder, and said, 
** Don't let us have a row in the House. You fel- 
lows don't mean any harm. No doubt, you will all 
be Captains of the House some day, and a horrid 
bore you will find it." Here there was a general 
laugh, which proved the crisis over. " As to these 
rules," the Captain went on, with a faint smile, 
''you had better leave the management of the 
library to us, who know all about it. It is no 
great pleasure. If this will suit you, we will 
abolish Eule V." This statement was received 
with general applause. An exclamation of Loyd 
was checked by the pressure of the hand on his 
shoulder. Dale was sitting in a chair very pale, 
and unable to speak. The majority, who were not 
quite clear about the right of suffrage, believed that 
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they had got all which they wanted. The Ci^ 
tain knew that order could be enforced without a 
written statement that it would ba AU parties 
appeared satisfied, and the great library row was 
at an end When the boys talked it over after- 
wards, most of them agreed that Dale had made a 
mess of the affair, and that it was doubtfiQ whether 
even a member of Parliament would have spoken 
better than Eerisen. 

As Dale was sitting weary and dispirited in his 
room on the day following the crisis, his cousin 
came in, bright and happy. It often seemed to 
Dale that Harefel brought with him sunlight and 
pleasant thoughts. 

" Old Loyd has been so awfully jolly," he said ; 
" he came and begged my pardon about yesterday." 

" It was very good of him not to kill me," said 
Irvine, gloomily. 

" He told me to tell you that he takes a licking," 
said Ned, laughing. " I am glad it is all well over. 
Loyd says that the House must pull together ; and 
I think he is right. Don't you ? " 

Dale made no answer, but looked up with a faint 
smile, remembering Sir Joseph's trust in phrases. 
Harefel had something more to say — something 
which was hard to express. He stood awkwardly, 
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and looked away from his cousin. He put his 
hand in his pocket, and took it out. He pulled 
a cap ofif the door, and hung it up again. Then he 
cleared his throat, and swinging round suddenly, 
laid his hands on Dale's shoulders, and looked 
down into his face. 

" I want to say, old fellow, that I shall never 
forget how you stood up for me." 

Dale was strangely moved. He looked up at his 
cousin with swimming eyes. 

" I would do anything in the world for you," he 
said. 
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CHAPTER V. 

"THR LITTLE VICTIMS PLAY." 

The friendship of Dale and Harefel grew with their 
growth. Life went by full of play and work, and 
before they had realised that boyhood could ever 
end, they were almost men. But though the Eton 
world was full of bustle and pleasure, Dale often 
went apart to think of it and of his part in it. In- 
deed, but for his cousin's unfailing pleasantness 
and quickening influence, he might have turned 
from his fellows in petulant scorn or cold contempt, 
or have slowly drifted away from them in proud 
shyness. Very few boys have time enough to dis- 
sipate a companion's reserve ; but Harefel came like 
a young David of fair countenance, and brought 
kindness and harmony into the tent, where Dale 
was sulking. Dale liked Harefel : so he liked his 
troop of friends, because they liked Harefel; and 
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80 by degrees he grew fond of many of them for 
their own sake. He enjoyed the feeling of fellow- 
ship ; his school- work became less distasteful, be- 
canse his friends were doing the same; he threw 
himself more eagerly into the games, tasting the 
new delight of thoughtlessness, or bending his 
whole sonl to desire of victory for the House. So 
it came to pass that in the eyes of most of his com- 
panions he appeared a good sort of fellow, seeking 
honour in the usual paths, and not much more 
wayward than other boy& His occasional fancies 
for solitude were dismissed as sulks, and his reading 
of strange books was half resented as afiectation. 
In short, he was an odd sort of fellow, but not so 
bad Of course he was not to be compared with 
his cousin. Everybody liked Harefel, and he liked 
everybody. He was almost incapable of suspicion, 
and would scarcely believe his own eyes, if they 
bore witness to the &ult8 of a friend. His gaiety 
never made him unkind; and his serious moods 
could always be banished by a word. He lived 
every moment, doing his work easily and well, and 
enjoying all sport and fun. When he thought 
about his pleasant life, which was not often, he 
generally thought how much it was deepened and 
enriched by his friendship for Dala But for Dale, 
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his gaiety and popularity might so easily have led 
him into idleness and folly. But for him, he might 
never have felt that there was anything more im- 
portant than cricket. 

So these boys grew ever nearer to each other. 
Each believed that he owed much to the other ; and 
each was deeply glad that he owed it to him. They 
liked to do all things well ; and to each it was an 
added pleasure that the other thought it good. 
They walked and talked together; they ran and 
rowed together; they messed together; they read 
together, except where Harefel, with his cool good 
sense, refused to follow ; they lived together, so far 
as the most popular boy in the school could live 
with a single friend. 

In Dale's last half at Eton the two friends used 
much of the leisure time which was not devoted to 
football in practice for the school hurdle-race, and 
with such good effect, that on the morning of the 
contest it was generally believed that one of them 
would win. It was a splendid day in the autumn, 
so full of life that it was impossible to believe that 
the year was growing old. The air was quickened 
by a touch of frost, but the sun was bright On 
such days overworked masters swing their sticks as 
they walk, and boys run frantic with joy. As Dale, 
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in a state of much suppressed excitement, turned 
into his dame's after school, he heard young people 
chattering before him, and one voice raised high 
above the others for emphasis. "Well, I would 
give anjrthing," said this shrill voice, "for Harefel 
to win." The words made Dale stop, and in a 
moment the life and simlight went out of the air. 
The speaker was a foolish pleasant boy, to whom he 
had shown many kindnesses, and given some good 
advice, and for whom he felt that sort of tenderness 
which we feel for weak creatures needing our help. 
Dale turned away, and went up-stairs to his room. 
There he walked backwards and forwards, growing 
more and more gloomy with every turn. The idle 
words of this boy seemed the voice of the school. 
He felt himself an outcast, removed by no fault of 
his own from the thoughts and feelings of his fel- 
lows. The tears came into his eyes, as he longed 
to show his whole nature to a friend. As he con- 
tinued his mechanical movement through the nar- 
row room, one moment he hated the talents which 
cut him off from sympathy, the next he hugged 
them to him with passionate scorn of his comrades, 
who knew so much less than he. Once with a 
moment's pause of horror he found himself think- 
ing bitterly of his cousin, and of the popularity 

D 
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which he gained so easily with a smile. The crowd- 
ing thoughts and feelings, and the restless move- 
ments, were stopped by Harefel's voice, which was 
calling him firom the street. He did not answer, 
but stood still ; and as he stood, a thought struck 
him, which brought the colour to his cheek and the 
light to his eyes. His teeth fastened into his lower 
Hp, and at the comers of his mouth was the sug- 

* 

gestion of a sarcastic smile. Again the voice called 
him impatiently. He threw open the window, and 
nodding to the fresh face upturned from below, 
called out in his pleasantest tone that he would be 
down in a minute. As the two friends walked 
towards the meadow where the races were to be 
held. Dale was in the highest spirits. He saw the 
boy whose words had affected him so much, and 
called out gaily to him, asking if he wished him 
luck. 

"Yes," said the other, who had quite forgotten 
that he was a warm supporter of the chief op- 
ponent. 

Dale laughed so strangely, that Harefel looked 
at him with some surprise. ''You are in great 
form to-day," he said; and added affectionately, 
" you old brute, you know that you are at least five 
yards better than me in fine weather." 
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"I think tliat you will win^" said his cousin, 
quietly. 

Even the bald, broad meadow looked beautiful 
in the autumn sunlight : beyond the plain, was the 
river gleaming, and beyond the river, the old castle 
rose royally into the clear cool air. Around the 
course, which was marked out by ropes, boys were 
already thronging, some with a fine affectation of 
indifference, others babbling eagerly of the chances. 
There were to be two heats in the hurdle-race, and 
the two first in each heat would start in the final 

Dale won his first race easily, and, having put on 
a thick coat, stood near the starting- place, ner- 
vously anxious for Harefers victory. As he looked 
at his cousin, he was moved to a new sense of his 
perfection. "If I were a sculptor," he thought, 
** he should stand always like that in marble. Ko 
wonder everybody is fond of him," he added, with 
a sigh. Forgetful of himself, with eyes fixed upon 
the starter^s hand, the young athlete was leaning 
very slightly forward. His lips were just parted, 
and his chest filled with a long breath. The fine 
muscles were delicately marked under the bright 
dear skin. The hope that he would win grew 
twice as strong. Boys are much influenced by 
their eyes, having but little time for meditating on 
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character, and being apt, half lazily, to take all 
sorts of merit for granted in those whose looks and 
manners are pleasant. It was but for a moment 
that Haxefel stood thus motionless on the brink of 
quick motion. The word was given, and the com- 
petitors were flying over the hurdles. Harefel 
jumped beautifully, with regular steps, and clean 
long leaps. At the third flight it was clear that he 
would win his heat : with another year's strength, 
it would have been certain that he would win the 
final also. As it was, he expected to be beaten by 
his cousin, who went very quickly over hurdles, in 
a somewhat headlong manner. He found Dale, 
as they were preparing for the final contest, un- 
usually calm, and apparently preoccupied. As 
they stood ready for the race, there was the greatest 
excitement among the spectators. Harefel, who 
was quivering like a hound held in the leash, felt 
a strange exaltation, as his eye glanced down the 
line of faces. He seemed to be lifted on a wave of 
silent sympathy. Dale stood next to him, dull and 
listless, with his eyes fastened on his cousin. He 
did not stir, until he saw Harefel spring forward at 
the word, but he had caught him at the second 
flight of hurdles. The other two competitora were 
already outpaced. Then broke a roar of encourage- 
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ment from every quarter. Side by side the two 
friends flashed across the hurdles and the spaces 
between. As they rose together at the eighth 
flighty Dale glanced at his cousin, whose eyes were 
fixed on the goal. They crossed the next gap with 
equal strides, and leapt together at the ninth 
hurdles. There was but one more row. It was 
time for Dale's greater strength to telL For a 
moment he showed in front, lengthened his stride, 
got too close to the last flight, and jumped a foot 
too high. Still in the air, he saw his cousin fly 
by him, and ran in a yard behind. As he stopped, 
he grew dizzy. It seemed as if his ears were 
deafened by the clamour of applause which greeted 
Harefel's victory. He gave a curious little laugh, 
as an acquaintance helped him into his coat He 
wanted to be alone in his room ; he feared that he 
might say something, which he knew he would 
regret. He could hardly help calling out the truth. 
He had put great pressure on himself, and was 
suffering from reaction. 

Later in the day, Harefel found his cousin sitting 
silent in his room. He came in smiling, but half 
shyly. *' Well, old man, I was awfully surprised," 
he said, and laid his hand on his shoulder for a 
mute apology. Dale looked at him strangely, and 
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observed, " Well, I suppose the fellows are 
pleased." 

" They are all awfully kind, of course ; but I hope 
you don't mind about it It was hard luck on you, 
that mistake at the last hurdle. I thought I was 
beaten." 

" Did you ? " 

Harefel was rather hurt He was generally met 
more than half way, even when he asked pardon 
for a fault, and here he had committed none. 

" It was not your fault," said Dale, with a grim 
smile; "it is almost the last act of my life here, 
and I don't regret it That is enough." 

When he was again alone, he sat for a long time 
slouching in his chair, and thinking. As he lool^ed 
back on Eton days, they seemed very fair. He 
thought of quiet cloisters, old red buildings, service 
in the chapel, where his young hopes had often 
soared high oi^ the music, bright hours on the 
river, dreams under the elm-trees, friendships made 
and loosed, work and play, riot and idleness, and 
many little things which are great to school-boys. 
As he sat alone, all the light of life seemed over. 
He was sure that he would never feel like a boy 
again. As he thought of himself going out into 
a disappointing world, he was filled with pity, and 
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he longed for somebody who would know and feel 
for him. The tears rose to his eyes, and he was 
too listless to brush them away. If there were only 
somebody, to whom he could open his whole heart. 
His cousin would never understand him. " If I 
had a mother/' he said to himself, ''a real mother, 
I would tell her that I let Ned wia" 



PART 11. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 

**BuT she is pretty," said the Duchess of Euff- 
borough. 

That incomparable civil servant, Mr Hubert 
Hanley Smart Hanley, made haste to protest. 
'*My dear duchess," he said, "say rather comely. 
It is the beauty of the dairy." 

The duchess, presenting her own pale daughter 
to the world, had announced that she was a beauty. 
She had acquainted Mr Hanley with the fact ; he 
had mentioned it everywhere, and most people had 
accepted a belief which saved the trouble of dis- 
cussion. "Come in to-morrow evening," said the 
great lady, " if you have nothing better to do." He 
had nothing better to do. "And bring a song;" 
she added. He would be delighted ; he bowed and 
smiled to her shoulder, and accepted his dismissal. 
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Old Lady Dundufiy, looking round on mankind 
with harassed and eager eyes, was understood to 
mutter her doubts whether so brilliant an appear- 
ance in a young girl could be considered proper. 
There could be no doubt as to the propriety of the 
Hon. Sophia Dunne and her sisters, more numerous 
than the cardinal virtues. 

"A thundering pretty girl," said Captain Loyd, 
who had gone from Eton into the Grenadiers, and 
who was held by his juniors an uncommonly good 
judge of the other sex. The yoimg giant, in mov- 
ing to a better post of observation, trod heavily on 
the little patent-leather foot of Tom Peepin. Mr 
Peepin, who claims descent from the ancient kings 
of France, disguised his agony, and whispered to 
his big friend that the new beauty came of a mon- 
strous old family, which had intermarried with the 
Coventry branch of his own illustrious race. 

"This golden hair is really too common," ob- 
served Miss Braunenbaum, the heiress. 

"Take care, my poy," said Leonard Grunen- 
haiisen, to a friend ; " she is peutiful as the dawd, 
but she has three little prothers." He held up 
three fat fingers for emphasis, and placed one of 
them for a moment by the side of his shapely nose. 

Lord Humphrey Durfey, who never spoke to 
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girls because they were so heavy in hand, asked for 
an introduction to the new beauty. Mrs Midel- 
mass Duff, who had been in close conversation 
with Lord Humphrey, wondered what men could 
see in a girl so totally deGcient in style. Mrs 
Midelmass Duff has style. She is famous for her 
resemblance to a great prima donna of Parisian 
opira bouffe, and, according to her friend Lady 
Baddley, is apt to forget that she is not dressing 
for the part of the Princess Fopomakamikka in the 
play. But then Lady Eaddley has no doubt heard 
that cruel speech about her own brilliant colour, 
and is well aware that Mrs Duff has wit, a pretty 
wit, and as Parisian as her gowns. 

Miss Katharine Adare was pleased and irritated 
by the excitement which she caused. To wake 
from a life of school-room, park, and village — to 
wake and find herself famous in the glare and 
bustle of society — ^was too sudden a change. She 
wanted time to consider her position — to enjoy her 
triumph. She wanted to observe this strange 
world; but wherever she looked she saw only 
eyes, before which she must drop her own. The 
air seemed full of her whispered name. So many 
people were thinking about her, that she was 
obliged to think about herself. She had to as- 
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sume unconsciousness of the admiration around 
her, and to enter rooms with a fine air of seK- 
possession. All this was very hard to one so frank 
by nature, and so little given to pondering on her 
own states of mind. She looked in the glass with 
unwonted anxiety. She wondered if she was really 
so handsome. She was half inclined to lament the 
brilliancy of her appearance. These golden blondes 
are too rare, like the masterpieces of the great 
Venetian, who dipped his brush in sunlight. The 
tall, proud girl was half ashamed of her beauty. 
She told herself that she was countrified, and re- 
sisted the temptation to powder. It was not until 
she found herself in the country at Easter that 
Miss Katharine tasted the sweets of success. She 
was free once inore, and able to be natural. She en- 
joyed the humour of the thing. She conjured up 
the picture of the shy school-girl, and that of the 
young lady of fashion, and laughed at herseK in 
both characters. She laughed at the men, too, as 
she called to mind the heavy attentions of Captain 
Loyd, and the half-timid, half-patronising, compli- 
ments of Mr Peepin, who was but a nervous man 
of the world. She thought that she knew all about 
Society now, and was ready to play her part in all 
its pageants. She fancied all sorts of dazzling 
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scenes^ omitting the crushiDg and weariness. She 
was too foil of life to be tired. When old women 
in the village, grateful for jelly or port, invoked 
blessings on her pretty face, she laughed and 
blushed at the thought of more dangerous flatterers. 

On a fair morning in April, Miss Katharine 
stood by the open window of her mother^s bou- 
doir. She watched the light shadows of the fly* 
ing clouds pass on the sloping hilL She saw where 
the broken shaft of sunlight was quenched in a far 
wooded hollow. She felt the springtime in her 
heart, and her lips began to shape a silent song. 
She was wondering what Irvine would think of her 
social triumph. No doubt he would sneer at her 
Mvolity. He would be vexed, as he had so often 
been, by her failure to take a suflSciently wide view 
of life. If he were by her side, she knew that she 
could sting him into an epigram or two about the 
dining class. So she began to wish for one of their 
old quarrels. She smiled, as the world before her 
eyes changed in its April mood. The old world 
was so young, light-hearted, and debonair, that the 
girl's lips rounded themselves, and the beautiful 
Miss Adare began to whistle. 

"Katharine!" said her mother — "Katharine, 
my dear!" Mrs Adare's voice had an habitual 
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tone of mild expostulation for her daughter. Early 
in her married life she had soothed the restless 
baby. At a later period she had felt it her duly 
to tone down the gay spirits of the little girl, who 
for some time connected a visit to the boudoir with 
entering church. She often observed plaintively 
that it was strange that all the children took after 
their poor father. She had a mild delight in , 
theories ; and when her great, strong husband was 
accidentally killed, amid all her real and deep 
grief, there was some comfort in the thought that 
she could bring up her girl and three boys accord- 
ing to her own ideas. Nevertheless these ideas 
remained for the most part mere food for conver- 
sation, and the children scrambled up as children 
do, learning something from governesses and more 
from each other, imtil the boys were all at school 
Then the tall girl in the short frock, who looked so 
awkward to the maternal eye, received all that soft 
repression which was Mrs Adare's sole practical 
contribution to the education of her family. The 
mother loved the daughter, checked her as a duty, 
and envied her her buoyancy and gladness. She 
was a little jealous of her, though she had never 
confessed it to herself, and would have been horri- 
fied at the bare thought. 
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Katharine was very fond of her mother, but 
b^an very early in life to be puzzled by her. Re- 
buked for noise, she set up her parent as a model 
of repose, and tried hard to imitate her. She 
prayed for help with much simplicity, and at one 
time forced herself to lie on the sofa so often, that 
Mrs Adare was suddenly seized with a panic and 
telegraphed for a London doctor. 

As the girl grew up in health and beauty, she 
abandoned the effort after languor, and tried to 
atone for her want of repose by a good use of her 
natural activity. She was always ready to do 
some trifling service for her mother. Now, on 
this sweet spring morning, when she knew that 
she had offended her ears, she made haste to offer 
to read aloud. A pile of books lay on a small 
table by the couch, a volume of English history, 
the last book of popular science, and three new 
volumes from the circulating library. Mrs Adare 
had always held that a woman's education should 
not end at her marriage. She still believed that 
she kept up with the thought of the day. When 
people spoke of the last learned books, she some- 
times said modestly enough that she had looked 
into them, and that they were very abstruse. She 
would have been unhappy if she had not had them 

B 
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near her, but they were generally under the novel 
She had been educated abroad, was a remarkably 
good linguist, a pretty woman with a pretty affec- 
tation of age, and frequently called clever.- Cer- 
tainly she was popular with clever people, who 
were brought to her and brought each other. " You 
must know Mrs Adare," was a common phrase 
among persons of mini She agreed with every- 
body who talked well. She could not resist an 
analogy or a French proverb. A good phrase con- 
verted her, and stayed by her. It turned up plear 
santly in future talks ; but she did not talk much. 
She was an admirable listener, and pleasant to look 
upon as she listened. It is not strange that she 
was popular with clever people. 

"I don't want to be read to, dear," said the 
gentle lady ; " I want you to come and sit by me 
for a little while, and be quiet Will you?" 

Miss Katharine, with a little look of comic peni- 
tence, made haste to do as she was bid. 

" It is time that you gave up these boy's tricks, 
slang and whistling. WiU you try? to please 
me?" 

She held the girl's hand in her slim white fingers, 
and patted it as she continued, ** Now that you are 
out in Society, you know." She smiled gently as 
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she remembered that her daughter had been a great 
Boccess. 

"Yes, mamma» 1*11 try; but, you know« it is 
awfully hard — ^I mean it is very hard, with those 
boys about the house. I wonder where they are 
now ? " 

She paused, and then added in a tone of sym- 
pathy, ''They are sure to be up to some lark or 
other." 

'' Katharine I " said Mrs Adare. 

" Oh, mamma, I am so sorry. I never can think 
of the right word till afterwards. Mamma, when is 
Irvine coming back from abroad?" 

"Irvine, Irvine," repeated her mother, in an 
absent manner. She was languidly stroking her 
girl's bright hair, and smiling faintly. When she 
had succeeded in reducing a listener to repose, she 
herself was apt to fall into such a state of dreamy 
calm, that she forgot to say what she intended, 
and sometimes unconsciously uttered her passing 
thoughts aloud. She was in such a mood, when 
she presently observed, in a low, contemplative 
tone, "You might do better than that." 

"Mammal" cried Katharine; "what do you mean?" 

"What do I mean by what, dear ? I was think- 
ing of Irvine Dale." 
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"And you said that I might do better." The 
girl's cheeks were blushing, but her eyes could not 
help laughing, 

" Katharine, my child, how can you use such an 
expression! It is really terribly vulgar. There, 
there, I know that it was only thoughtlessness ; 
and Irvine has really grown up into a very nice, 
gentlemanlike young man. Though he certainly 
has some very absurd ideas." 

As her mother had gradually sunk into silence, 
the daughter hazarded a remark. " Perhaps he is 
not so very wrong after all, mamma." 

"Oh yes, he is> dear," said Mrs Adare, calmly. 
" He is full of wild, young-men*s notions. All the 
best thinkers-T — ** Here her voice sank to rest, 
but she stretched her hand towards the pile of 
books beside her, vaguely conscious of their pro- 
tecting power. Her eyes were still turned towards 
her daughter, and her outstretched hand accident- 
ally rested on the novel. After a pause she went 
on absently, "He has had a very long minority, 
and must be worth seven or eight thousand a-year. 
It is a pity that he is not more like other people." 

" Mamma," said Katharine, " what are you talk- 
ing about?" 

"Don't interrupt me, dear ; I was thinking." 
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"Why do people wish to be more like other 
people ? I think it is nice to see somebody differ- 
ent, like Irvina" 

"You are talking a great deal about Irvine/' 
said her mother ; and then, rousing herself to the 
execution of a maternal duty, she continued, " You 
know that I have always thought and said that 
parents should leave their daughters' choice quite 
unfettered." Here she paused, and presently re- 
peated the words "quite unfettered" in a low 
voice, as if she was pleased with the expression, 
while her eyes wandered off to the corner of the 
room. 

" Yes, mamma, of course," said the daughter, who 
was interested in the subject, but growing very 
restless on her stooL 

"I think that picture is crooked," said Mrs 
Adare, meditatively. 

Elatharine, glad of an excuse for doing some- 
thing, jumped up to put it straight; but when she 
looked round with her hand on the frame, she saw 
that her mother was absorbed in her novel She 
went back smiling, and standing just behind the 
head of the sofa, bent down tiU her lips were close 
to her mother's ear, and whispered, " Now, mamma, 
put down your book, please, and tell me what 
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you were going to say about a daughter's 
choice/* 

" I told you, dear, but you don't attend to what I 
say. You jumped up about something, just as I 
was telling you to take time and not to choose in 
a hurry." 

" Mamma, dear, you never said a word." 

" You must allow me to know what I said, dear. 
I am not quite a fool," observed. Mrs Adare, plain- 
tively. 

"I am very sorry. Won't you please say it 
again? Do, please;" and she passed her arms 
round her mother's neck. 

Mrs Adare was much strengthened by the sup- 
port. She put down her book, and addressed her- 
self firmly to the point. "Did Irvine ever say — I 
mean^ did you ever promise— did he ever say any- 
thing that led you to think — ^there, you know what 
I mean." But Miss Katharine made no answer. 
"Did you ever think that he — in fact, that he 
cared about you ? " Mrs Adare made a futile effort 
to look at her daughter, who was standing directly 
behind her. 

That young lady pursed her lips quaintly, and 
presently said, " I don't think Irvie will ever care 
about anybody in that way." As she spoke, she 
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doubted, remeinbering some vague words of the 
young man, which made her blush and smile ; and 
she saw again the look on his face as he said 
" Good-bye." 

" Well, well, dear, you need not be in a hurry," 
said Mrs Adare; "you have plenty of time before 
you." Then she added, in an absent mauuar, "»Siie 
can take her choice;" and smoothing her gown 
with an air of satisfaction, she picked up her novel 
once more. 

Her daughter looked at her with a comical air. 
As she thought of her new power, of which she 
had been so lately unconscious, her lips parted 
until her feeling found expression in a little laugh. 
Having glanced at her mother, she went noiselessly 
to the looking-glass, and looked critically at her- 
sell "I wonder if Irvie would see such a won- 
derful change in me," she munuured, as she rnovod 
lightly across to the window. It was an exquisite 
day of broken sunshine and flying shadows. She 
wondered why none of the party who were staying 
at Islay Place had come to see them. She caught 
herself thinking that she was now too important a 
person to be neglected for a whole day, and she 
laughed at herself for the thought. As she was 
idly tapping the glass with her finger-tips, she saw 
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Ned Harefel striding along the path which leads 
from Islay through the fields. She watched him 
with that pleasant feeling of superiority which we 
enjoy in the free observation of a friend who cannot 
be assuming anything for our benefit. Presently 
he caught sight of her. She saw him start, and 
his whole bearing change. She flushed suddenly, 
and half drew back, as a new idea struck her. She 
gave a little petulant shake of her head. Ned and 
she had always been close friends. Was she going 
to think that the whole world were in love with 
her? She was a goose, and her head was turned 
by flattery. So she gave a low laugh, declared to 
herself that she would put away all silly notions 
for ever, and began to whistle that same gay air 
of Italy which had been interrupted some time 
before. 

" Katharine 1 " said Mrs Adare, looking up with 
dreamy eyes from her book, " Katharine ! " 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A TOUNG AMBASSADOB. 



Mb Edwabd Harefel, stepping quickly along 
the little path, by the shy stream which runs into 
the bushes and is betrayed by laughter, through the 
meadows awaking to the spring and glad with the 
short-lived beauty of daffodils, a young man with 
poetry made visible around him and breathing in 
the air, was yet not making sonnets. Corydon was 
guiltless of verses, and was going to Amaryllis for 
advice. Very early in life he had acquired the 
notion that it was the joint duty of Miss Katharine 
and himself to keep Irvine Dale out of mischief. 
Though Irvine was older and cleverer than his 
guardians, he still needed looking after, as so many 
dangerously clever young persons do. So Mr Ed- 
ward was on his way to Miss Katharine with two 
portentous letters, which he had received from Italy 
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that morning. He and she had often consulted 
about their eccentric friend; and though this mat- 
ter looked terribly grave, there was for him much 
sweetness in the thought of being once more as- 
sociated with her. She was a young lady now, and 
exquisitely fair. 

The letters which Harefel had received that 
morning had been written, the one at Amalfi, the 
other at Eoma He opened his cousin's first: — 

"Deab Ned, — ^Why ask about my plans? I 
won't make any. I won't go back to Oxford at 
present. Why should I ? If the College object, 
they may send me down. To have to think of the 
place is bad enough. It is like a tomb of cold grey 
stone, a tomb where young men bury their hope 
and faith. As to charity, if tolerance be charity, 
let us rub out the old passage about charity suffer- 
ing much, and put in ' Charity cares for none of 
these things.' The glorious crown of the highest 
education of the country is a fine indifference as to 
what becomes of your neighbour. Let him go to 
the devil in his own way. We will not interfere, 
and we pride ourselves on our toleration. Let us 
alona Don't ask us to do anything. So much 
may be said for doing the opposite. Some are active 
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enough, of course, picking up scraps of kno'wledge, 
which will gain marks, which will bring money. 
Gkxxl, sensible souls I Why am I not of them? 
For me our great, world-renowned, historic, bloated 
University is but a cumbrous machine for produc- 
ing bags of wind, a Juggernaut, a school of paralysis. 
Dear old boy, you will shake your head over my 
nonsense. Of course I know, Oxonian as I am, 
that so much is to be said on the other side. The 
truth is, that I am sick to death of my little list of 
rules for purifying religion, elevating humanity, re- 
forming the universe. When I went up to Oxford, 
I had an awful appetite for these things. It seemed 
so easy to do almost everything, when one once 
understood it all. Here were people all about 
ready to make us understand. It was intoxicating 
to acquire so much knowledge. On Monday, I 
chanced, on a law which explained all the pro- 
cesses of the universe. On Tuesday, I came across 
a system to which all people might so easily con- 
form, and become on a sudden wise and good. On 
Wednesday, I found that my law was attacked and 
my system demolished. On Thursday, I saw the 
great beauty of toleration; there was some truth 
on every view of a subject. ' liberty ! ' I cried on 
Friday, and glowed with a generous enthusiasm for 
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my neighbour's right to get drunk. On Saturday, 
I was ready to cry 'Vanity' with the Preacher; 
and on Sunday, lo ! there was vanity in the pulpit 
Of course, I am a very poor creature, and I am not 
strong enough to stand it. I feel like a lucky brute 
escaped out of a trap. My old formulae hang in 
shreds about me. I am well out of my plans for 
reforming everything and everybody. I will try to 
reform myself, and one of my first reforms shall be 
ceasing to write about myself. You are so awfully 
good and kind, that I can't help inflicting myself 
upon you. When I think what a prig I have been 
for my first two years at Oxford, I despise myself. 
I hope that is the beginning of wisdom. I believe 
that in my heart I was glad that a bad thing was, 
if I could say a good thing about it There is a 
depth. Here, at divine Amalfi, I breathe, and am 
not worried to deatL The sky ie full of rest ; men 
and women are unlike humanity with the H writ 
large ; the lithe brown fishermen do not discuss my 
chances in the schools. I have gained one thing. 
If I don't believe much in other people, I have 
ceased to have an arrogant belief in myself. Per- 
haps I may make something of myself yet. Mean- 
while I will drop myself, most long-suffering 
Edward! 
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** I could not stay in Borne. There is too great 
a jumble. Greek fragments, Soman arches, medie- 
val palaces, new boulevards, cake-shops, balls, Pope, 
King, Bepublican, French fashions in the Pantheon, 
English broughams before St Peter's, bustle, tattle, 
gossip, above the dust of all those cities which have 
been Bome. Florence was small, and not beyond 
my comprehension. The Archers went straight 
from Florence to Amalfi. They asked me to follow, 
and so here I am. I caught a glimpse of Leonard 
Aubrey in the Eternal City, not depressed even by 
that old monster. He was here, there, and every- 
where, on foot and on horseback, dancing, flirting, 
full of quips and cranks, with eyes as wide open as 
ever and tongue as ready. It is good to see one of 
us enjoy life. Every other young man grumbles at 
his own work, and wants to do something else. 
Leonard does nothing or everything, and is wildly 
happy. Did I tell you about my Florentine friends, 
the Archers? Sebastian Archer was, it seems, a 
friend of my father. It is certain that he is a 
character. Lazy with a magnificent laziness, but 
a great man of business. He pulls strings in every 
capital of Europe, and is rich and poor according to 
the fluctuation of loans. He is painter, musician, 
journalist, once a diplomat, perhaps a hungry Grse- 
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cuius, certainly a Jack-of-all-trades. He is funniest 
as a father. He is wonderfully kind to her, and 
understands her better than one would think. She 
is not easily read. There is a strange power in her, 
perhaps in her eyes, which are grey, now dark, now 
light, now deep and full of meaning, now frank and 
shallow as a child'a A strange young woman, and 
only half attractive, I think. You will think I am 
getting into mischief, if I write more. No, most 
prudent cousin. I only half like her; but I like 
the problem. I am not sure that she is beautiful, 
but she moves beautiful; and her eyes — but no 
more of them. She is severely simple in dress, 
smooth and classical about the head, tall, slim, and 
seventeen. She might be the Lorelei, pr a modern 
vision of a Greek Siren. Capri might be her island. 
White bones of fishing lads beside the dark- blue 
sea. The great thing about her is that she works 
hard. She is a great musician, with a most wonder- 
ful voice — a voice which will be splendid if she gain 
power. She is bent on a career in opera. Fancy 
that] She is certain of her vocation, and works 
without ever stopping to ask if it is any use, and if 
life is not a delusion. What a lesson for me I I am 
sorely tempted to tear this monstrous letter. But 
you will bear with me, as you always do. Destroy 
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fhe first half, my confesBions of a child of our 
generation. The rest will do as news for all. Say 
that I am wonderfully well ; and give my love to 
annt Ellen and the rest. — Tours ever, my dear old 
confessor, Irvine Dale." 

The first half of this letter was destroyed, accord- 
ing to the writer's request. The rest, together with 
the weird scrawl of Leonard Aubrey, was submitted 
to the scrutiny of Miss Adare. Ned stood near 
her, and watched her as she read. She did not 
look np, and she held her right hand above her 
eyes, so that her face was in shadow. When she 
had finished Irvine's epistle, she pushed it from 
her with a quick movement, and drew Leonard 
Aubrey's into its place. It was a characteristic 
production : — 

"Teddi Mid, — ^If you wish to save our Irvine 
from the common doom, fly on the wings of cousin- 
ly affection to Amalfi, where the belle demoiselle 
saTts merci is looking after him and his pretty 
fortune. I have not seen her ; but the Florentine 
gossips — and all the Anglo-Americano-Morentines 
are gossips — say that he is netted. A sweet voice. 
they tell me ; item, a graceful figure, but too slim ; 
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item, a manner earnest and abrupt ; item, inscrut- 
able eyes : and is not this the sort of thing to do 
for our sentimental cousin? He would not stay 
here in Eome, but was restless and scomfuL I 
approached the rumour with my wonted delicacy ; 
and was answered by a curl of the lip, a glance of 
the eye, a departure of the person. The next day 
he was off to the southern sea. Therefore, Stima- 
tissimo Teddi, after him if you love him, and do 
not decide that I must of necessity be wrong, being 
myself; for is it not openly said by old Lady Tab- 
bit, who is just arrived from Florence with all the 
latest stories, and by Sir Eodney TiflBn at the Eng- 
lish Club ? Imagine the picture ! He and she are 
by the southern sea, and nobody else but Sebastian 
Archer, the father, whom I have seen, and who is 
charming. He will not check young love, being in 
want of money, indisposed to labour, fond of ex- 
pensive smoke, and of ordering new clothes from 
long-suffering tailors. Don't let our Irvine know 
that I write this. I never wrote so much before. 
But it is a grave case. So no more from your 
wise, prudent, reverend friend and well-wisher, 

" Leonabdo." 

" Well ? " asked Ned, anxiously, as Miss Katha- 
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line pushed aside the second letter with a careless 
gesture. 

*'Well?* she echoed, as she rose and walked 
towards the window. "Why did you bring the 
letters to me?" Her back was turned to him. 

"Why did I bring them to you!" he said, in 
great astonishment. "Why, of course I brought 
them to you. I knew that you would be inter- 
ested." 

"Who? I?" 

" Of coursa And I want your advice. I want 
to know what to do." 

"I can hardly advise on such a matter," she 
said, coldly. " What does your mother think ? " 

" She has not seen the letters. I brought them 
to you at once, first of all. I thought that you 
took some interest in poor Irvine." 

"Really, Ned, you do the strangest things. If 
anybody is interested in this — in this matter, I 
suppose it is your mother." She gave a little 
laugh. 

Harefel did not know what to think. He had 
never seen Miss Katharine in so strange a temper. 
Surely Society could not spoil a young lady so 
quickly. " Then you think I had better take them 
to my mother ? " he stammered. 

F 
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" I really can't undertake to give any opinion on 
the subject," said Miss Adare, with her stateliest 
manner. " I am sorry to leave you. I have some 
things to do in the village ; " and she went away 
smiling and calm. 

Truly the ways of women were wonderful to 
that straightforward and sensible man, Mr Ed- 
ward HarefeL He strode home somewhat faster 
than he came, feeling snubbed and vexed. On 
his way he made up his mind that he would show 
himself capable of decisive action, even without 
Miss Adare's counsel. She should be surprised by 
his independence and decision. He would depart 
incontinently to Amalfi, and bend all his energies 
to the rescue of his cousin. He would bring him 
back in triumph, after a brilliant success, in which 
the young lady had no share. Then she would be 
vexed in turn, and he would be magnanimous. 

He found his parents and his aunt Susan as- 
sembled in the drawing-room at Islay Placa Miss 
Harefel was at work on a long procession of grey- 
green geese, wrought on a green-grey ground. Lady 
Harefel was knitting little garments for a friend's 
baby. Sir Joseph, weighing the paper-knife in one 
hand, and with brows contracted to a proper degree 
of gravity, was turning over the report of the Great 
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Foreign Egg Committee. All wore an air of repose, 
which was radely dispelled by the entiy of the son 
of the house, and his abrupt declaration that he 
most go to Italy. 

* Is Irvine ill ? " cried his mother. 

"Or is he in " began Miss Susan, and 

stopped in some confusion. 

" No, he is well enough," said Ned; " but perhaps 
I had better read you these letters," and he pulled 
them out of his pocket As it became clear to 
Lady Harefel that her nephew was in the toils of 
a designing woman, her face assumed an expres- 
sion of profound regret, tempered by a secret satis- 
fiEU^on. Miss Susan was so busy filling in details 
of the romance, and painting the southern sky a 
deeper blue, that she had scarcely time to hope 
that Irvine would behave badly in the judgment 
of the cruel world. This lady, who would carry 
out an elaborate scheme for transferring a cater- 
pillar from the gravel to a neighbouring shrub, had 
a latent tenderness for the poetic hero who absorbs 
a maiden's love for his own culture, and, after a 
passionate farewell, leaves the maiden to die by 
the Italian sea. She imagined Irvine shaking his 
bridle-rein, and thought how tenderly she would 
rebuke his roving fancy. In both ladies there was 
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an excitement not wholly painfuL Indeed, the 
probability of a marriage in the family was so in- 
teresting, that it may well be doubted whether, if 
Ned Harefel had declared the story his own inven- 
tion, their disappointment would not for the mo- 
ment have been stronger than their relief. Though 
Lady Harefel uttered frequent exclamations of 
horror, she wore an expression of unusual anima- 
tion ; and Miss Susan, who sighed and shook her 
head, was enjoying a romance which came so near 
her own life. Sir Joseph also found consolation 
for a "bad business'* in the justification of his 
often - expressed belief that his nephew would 
" make a fool of himself some day." There was a 
new cause of excitement and alarm in the name of 
Mr Sebastian Archer. When it was uttered, Sir 
Joseph looked at his wife, who. replied by an ex- 
clamation of alarm. 

" The evil genius of the family," muttered Miss 
Susan. 

'* He half ruined your poor uncle Eustace," said 
the baronet to his son. 

It appeared that Mr Archer was a most alarming 
person ; a man suspected of many things, and con- 
victed of none ; a man of family, who was at home 
with any one, from a duke to a dustman ; a man 
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of no apparent means, "who lived always in ease 
and luxury. Ned felt that all his powers would 
be required. 

** Start for Italy, my boy," said Sir Joseph, who 
fancied that he had originated the idea, " and see 
what can be done." 

" Oh, Joseph, is it healthy at this time of 
year?" cried his wife; and then to her son, 
" Don't leave off your flannels because it is warm ; 
and don't go without a bottle of something, which 
I will give you." 

" Bring him back to us," said Miss Susan, in a 
low voice, as she pressed her nephew's hand with 
her long fingers. 

The young man glowed at the thought that he 
was the envoy of the family, and went away 
briskly to make the most sensible preparations 
for his journey, discarding firmly but kindly at 
least half the things which his mother declared 
indispensable. He told himself that he would be 
severely practical, and show Miss Katharine Adare 
that there was something worth doing outside a 
ball-room, and that he could do it. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

AT AMALFI. 

Had Lady Harefel been able to see the slopes 
above Amalfi on one of the brightest mornings of 
spring, her fears would have been strengthened. 
Tired of climbing up the steep path, Marion Archer 
had seated herself on the green bank, and was look- 
ing far out to sea with wide open eyes. She had 
taken off her hat, that she might feel the light air 
on her temples, but her lips were not smiling. 
Ther^ was a quaint look of gravity on the fair 
young face. 

"And why should not a woman be able to live 
for art ? *' she asked. 

Irvine had thrown himself down beside her little 
feet, and was looking up at her face with most 
lively curiosity. For days he had thought so much 
about this girl, that he had scarcely found time to 
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think about himselE ''Why not?" he asked. 
"But they never do/' he added. He wished to 
make her pour out all her thoughts; but she 
seemed not to hear him, as she looked over the 
water blue and green^ gleaming like a serpent's 
scales in the sun. So he was irritated into talk by 
her unconcern, and began to pour forth his ideas 
on women, saying some things which he really 
thought, some which were fragments of other 
people's speeches, some which he thought he be- 
lieved, some which sounded striking. She paid 
little attention to all this : only it caused in her a 
sudden consciousness that there was an element of 
unreality in her own little speech about living for 
art, and she began to move her foot impatiently. 
Then he too became silent, and rather sulky, until 
presently she began to murmur a song ; and then 
his eyes grew dark and moist again, as he felt that 
strange attraction which her tones had for him. 
He was sure that her voice affected him, and him 
alone, in that peculiar manner. It was with a 
sense of rebellion against this influence that he 
said abruptly, when she paused, " I suppose I must 
leave this place." 

" Oh, I shall be so sorry !" she said. 

" Why ? " he asked, curiously. 
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" There is nobody else here ; " and, after a pause, 
she added, " Besides, I sing better to you. I don't 
know why, but I am sure that I do." 

He felt a thrill of pride ; but he said, with an 
affectation of indifference, " I am good for your art ? 
I suppose I ought to be very proud. Would you 
sacrifice all your friends to your voice?" 

"I would give anything to be a great artist. 
And I will be if I can." 

*' You can be if you will." 

" You really think I can ? " she asked, eagerly. 

"Oh, of course I know nothing about it," he said, 
with a little laugh. 

She jumped up impatiently, and with her chin 
and eyebrows raised, looked far away to sea. " I 
cannot understand why you talk like that to me," 
she sai4 " You are not really so modest." 

"Thank you," he said. "At least you may 
trust me to know my faults, if I know nothing 
else." 

She was perched on the edge of the path, and 
absorbed by the beauty of the scene. A fishing- 
boat was riding toward the beach below, and in 
the bows stood a young fisherman, tall and brown, 
bearing a coil of rope, in act to throw. Lithe, erect, 
and lightly poised, he seemed an antique bronze. 
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but fall of life. As she looked^ she was listening 
to the miudc of Masaniello. 

" Take care," said Irvine ; ** you are on dangerous 
ground." As she spoke, a tufb of grass fell from 
tinder her foot : she gave a little cry, and tottered : 
he sprang to her, caught her in his arms, and drew 
her hastily backward. 

At that moment a young man, who was climbing 
the path from the inn, came in sight of them, and 
stood still in amazement It was Ned HarefeL The 
young diplomatist, whose head was full of artful 
means by which he should succeed in carrying off 
his cousin, was so surprised, that he cried out, 
"Good gracious, Irvie! what are you at?" And 
Irvine Dale, whose feelings were in a tumultuous 
state, glared at his best friend across the young 
girl's lifeless form, and found no pleasanter greet- 
ing than the sharp question, " What have you 
come here for?" So these two young men stood 
and looked at each other, until Miss Archer opened 
her eyes, and moved quietly from her supporter's axQi. 

" I am sorry I was so silly," she said. Then she 
turned to him with charming frankness, and held 
out her hand, saying, " Thank you for saving me." 

" It is only a steepish slope," said Irvine, almost 
sulkily, and looking at his cousin. 
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The girl smiled, and walked down the path, pass- 
ing Mr Harefel as if she did not see him. Ned was 
rather annoyed. He could not see her eyes, and 
did not know whether she had heard his imprudent 
exclamation. When the two cousins were left 
alone, an awkward pause ensued. 

**Do you mean to stay here long? " asked Irvine, 
with a fine appearance of unconcern. 

" I thought I would join you for a week or two. 
Easter is a good time for the Continent, I think, 

and " here he suddenly perceived a chance for 

diplomacy, " I thought, perhaps, that we might go 
home together." He looked out to sea, as if it 
were a matter of little importance whether or no 
Mr Irvine Dale settled at Amalfi for life. 

" Oh, thanks," said Irvine, inspecting the horizon, 
" but my movements are rather uncertain." 

Ked was inclined to agree with this last state- 
ment, but he contented himself with observing, in 
an off-hand manner, "1 suppose ttiat was the young 
lady you mentioned in one of your letters ? " 

Harefel took credit to himself for his respectful 
manner of mentioning this designing person; but 
he did not make great progress in his mission — for 
his cousin, who seemed to think that an observa- 
tion required no answer, merely said, "You were 
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going for a walk, I suppose? There are some 
beautiful views higher up ; we shall meet later at 
the hotel'' 

Having spoken, he stalked away towards the 
little town. Ned, with a keen desire to get on to 
a pleasanter footing, called out, ^* Au revoir, old 
man," but the familiar words sounded dismally- 
cut of place, and his cousin acknowledged them 
by a slight wave of the hand. Harefel stood a 
moment in doubt, and then strode away in the 
opposite direction, and soon forgot his inauspicious 
beginning in the pleasure of contriving new plans. 
He had not gone far, when, on suddenly turning a 
comer, he all but tumbled over a pair of feet cased 
in an old pair of patent-leather shoes. Sloping 
gently from these shoes were a pair of long legs, 
arranged for comfort; then a perceptible interval 
of white between waistband and waistcoat; then 
a waistcoat only partially buttoned; and above 
that a long moustache, fair and rather slender, a 
long cigar of a most pleasant fragrance, and a soft 
hat drawn down over the eyes. The young man 
came to the immediate conclusion that the above 
articles were part and parcel of Mr Sebastian 
Archer. He had previously decided that in deal- 
ing with so thorough' a man of the world a frank 
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policy was alone possible. Here was an excellent 
opportunity to redeem his first error. He coughed 
aloud. He had coughed several times, and had 
made a wholly unnecessary noise with his boots, 
before he became aware that a pair of eyes were 
looking lazily at him from beneath the soft hat. 
The reclining gentleman never moved a muscle, 
and the shadow of the hat and the long silky 
moustache made it almost impossible to decide 
whether he were smiling or no. 

** I beg your pardon," stammered HarefeL 

" No necessity," said the other, civilly, but with- 
out removing his cigar. 

" Mr Archer, I believe ? ** There was an almost 
imperceptible nod for answer. "Allow me to in- 
troduce myselt" 

" Quite unnecessary. You are Mr Edward Hare- 
feL" 

The diplomatist was embarrassed and annoyed. 
This exhibition of laziness and indifference, com- 
bined with extraordinary insight, was both irritat- 
ing and alarming. Thinking to abash the enemy 
by extreme courtesy, he raised his hat as he asked, 
" May I have a word with you ? " 

"Won't you sit down?" said the other, raising 
himself to a sitting positioil, and yawning as he 
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underwent the exertion. " You are very like your 
uncle Eustace/' he added, after a pause, during 
which he calmly studied the young man, who was 
annoyed by the consciousness of a youthful blush. 

"I was aware that you knew my uncle/* said 
he, in a tone which was intended to be disagreeabla 

"Ton are more like him than his own son. 
Irvine is not like his father. Poor, dear Eustace ! 
he did me many kindnesses. A good fellow, but 
not very wise." 

" Not always." Here it occurred to Harefel that 
to be rude to his new acquaintance was not the 
best way to gain his end. So with a sudden 
change of manner he said, " I want to have a word 
with you on a rather delicate subject. You will 
forgive me if I speak plainly ? " 

" It saves trouble," said the other, leaning back 
and lightly closing his eyes. " What a lovely day 
it is, to be sure ! Do you sketch ? " 

" I want to speak to you about my cousin." 

"A very nice fellow. Young - mannish, but 
good-hearted Eather absurd, is he not?" 

" We need not discuss Dale's character. I — that 
is, all his belongings, have reason to fear — I mean, 
to think that — that, in fact " 

" That Irvie wishes to connect himself with my 
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femily ? I hope that you are right." Here was 
candour indeed. 

"Do you mean to say Good heavens! 

What do you mean to say?" 

** That if your cousin asks my consent, he shall 
have it" 

" Though it offend every relation and Mend he 
has in the world ? " 

" Yes." 

" Then all I can say is " 

" Don't say it," said Mr Sebastian Archer. " I 
think it would be a good thing for Irvine, and for 
my daughter, and for me." 

Ked Harefel sprang to his feet, and stood looking 
down on the recumbent form before him. 

" Then, I am to imderstand," he said, " that Miss 
Archer and yourself have arranged ** 

The other neither opened his eyes nor moved 
a muscle, as he said, "Stop a minuta Your 
uncle Eustace was not very clever, but he was 
a gentleman." 

" What has my uncle Eustace to do with it ? " 

"He would never have mentioned with dis- 
respect a lady of whom he knew nothing." 

Harefel bit his lip and flushed hotly. "I beg 
your pardon," he said, after a moment. 
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*I will be frank with you,'' said Mr Archer, 
^ and we will cut it short I shonld welcome your 
consin as a son-in-law, because I like him, and be- 
cause I do not altogether like the career which my 
girl has chosen. I am not half so sure that she 
would take your cousin." Harefel bit his lip again, 
to prevent an outbreak of incredulity. '' She has 
some young notions,'' the other continued, " about 
devotion to art, and such things. Now, I know a 
good deal about operas and opera-houses : in fact, 
I have lost money in several I would rather see 
her married to a good man, who could afford to 
make her happy. Your cousin is not a bad fellow, 
and not badly oft" 

In spite of his vexation, Harefel could hardly 
help laughing. His enemy looked up sideways, 
and said, ''I have never spoken to my daughter 
about this, nor has she to ma I am sure that 
your cousin has not proposed, for she would have 
told me at once. Now, what you have to do is 
this." 

" I am sure I am much obliged to you," muttered 
Harefel, amused in spite of himself. 

" Stay here as long as you like, and reason with 
your cousin. Tell him that I am certain to borrow 
money from him. I probably shall Meanwhile, 
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we will try to make the place pleasant to you. 
You sketch ? I can show you some lovely spots." 

Hereupon the tall gentleman rose slowly, but- 
toned a few buttons in his waistcoat, shook him- 
self, and with the words, " We shall see you at the 
inn," strolled down the path. When he had gone 
a few steps, he looked over his shoulder, and ob- 
served carelessly, "Of course you won't repeat 
what I have said. I am sure that I can trust 
you ; you are so like your imcle." 

Mr Harefel stood still, and stared blankly down 
the path. Then he roused himself with an im- 
patient movement, bit his lip, settled his hat more 
firmly, and began to walk up the slope. There 
was no use in regretting the past. He would be 
severely practical, and decide on his future course. 
His task was a difficult one, and required all his 
energies. He could not tell his cousin that Mr 
Archer had confessed that he wanted him for a 
son-in-law ; for he had distinctly heard those last 
careless words, and had, moreover, nodded, without 
pausing to think. Besides, Irvine would never be- 
lieve that the girl was in the plot ; and, indeed, he 
could not say that he was himself certain of her 
participation. An attack on her would rouse in 
his cousin both his natural opposition and his old- 
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fashioned chivaliy, and would probably bring him 
with a rush to the injured lad/s feet. To insist 
on the opinion of Sir Joseph and Lady Harefel, 
would be to bring down on himself an angry de- 
clamation against insular prejudice. Should he 
speak of Katharine ? He turned impatiently from 
the thought, assuring himself that it would be use- 
less, and wholly unwilling even to think of her as 
connected with this matter. He walked and de- 
liberated until he was tired of both ; but the more 
he thought, the more clear it became to him that 
he must follow his opponent's advice, and wait 
It was annoying and comical So he sat down by 
the side of the path and burst out laughing. There 
was certainly something amusing about this strange 
fjEither, Mr Sebastian Archer. Under other circum- 
stances, what a pleasant companion he would be ! 
It was easy to imderstand how his uncle Eustace 
had been fascinated by this strange combination of 
carelessness and grace, sloth and ability — this loose 
packet of the arts and manners of all countries^— 
this Englishman so superbly cosmopolitan. After 
all, there was no great hardship in spending a week 
at Amalfi. He had rushed through Italy, hurry- 
ing on through rain and sunshine, harassed by dust 
And wind Now, in this warm corner, he woke to 

a 
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find the Italy of poets. The great sun moved 
slowly down the sky. The grand curve of the bay 
stirred vague memories of Greek legend. The 
colours glowed and deepened on the water, here 
quivering with hot light, here still and green and 
marvellously clear. Ned Harefel was not easily 
impressed by scenery, but he felt the charm of the 
place and the hour. As he walked back to the inn, 
he was in a cheerful mood, glad that his duty had 
brought him to such a place, and confident that, if 
he must use the weapons suggested by the enemy, 
he would use them well. He found his cousin 
with Mr and Miss Archer, seated on the loggia^ 
and looking across the little quay to the broad 
waters, which were settling into gloom. Irvine, 
the friend whom he loved, and for whose sake he 
had travelled day and nighty greeted him with a 
cool nod, and turned away to murmur at the ear 
of the dangerous enchantress ; but Sebastian, the 
enemy whom he was eager to vanquish, held 
him by the hand while he presented him to his 
daughter, and almost embraced him with his arm 
while he congratulated himself on the pleasant 
addition to their party. It was embarrassing for 
Mr Edward Harefel. After dinner they returned 
to the balcony, and the evening was passed in the 
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dim light Miss Archer refused to sing, choosing 
to hear the quiet lapping of the water. She spoke 
little; but that little was uttered with a manner 
which Harefel thought too confident for a young 
girL Irvine made the briefest inquiries about his 
friends at home^ and was occasionally sarcastic. 
But the great Sebastian was in his happiest vein, 
talking, without appearing talkative; listening, 
with evident interest; telling stories of himself, 
and arousing no suspicion of egoism ; instructing, 
with a refreshing gaiety ; amusing, with a delight- 
ful gravity. This man, so graceful and so careless, 
who wore the best clothes in the easiest manner, 
had an extraordinary power of charming young 
men. He made them feel that they were men of 
the world. When Ned betook himself to rest, he 
was so busy recalling the remarks of his new 
friend, that he forgot to rehearse his plans against 
his new enemy. Thus ended the first day of the 
conference, in which the Envoy Extraordinary of 
the Harefel family gained no conspicuous advan- 
tage over the representative of Bohemia. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SUCCESS. 

All may be retrieved. The wise young man woke 
with the sun in his eyes, and joy in his heart. To 
breathe that air was ecstasy, and nothing was im- 
possible. Happiness and duty for once were hand 
in hand. He would fulfil the object of his mission, 
and enjoy it too. He would carry off his cousin, 
but not too quick. Up, young hero, wily as Odys- 
seus by this old Greek sea, put by your shining 
arms, and clothe yourself with guile ! neglect not 
the poison of asps, thou sucking-dove I Up, young 
hero, clear-eyed and stout of limb, for the morning 
is fair, and youth and beauty and breakfast are 
awaiting thee ! Truly, it is hard to be suspicious 
in the fresh morning air, in the presence of kind- 
liness and beauty. It was very hard for young Mr 
Harefel to remember that the lazy debonair gentle- 
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man, who was so much interested in his appetite, 
was an arch- schemer. Miss Archer, smooth and 
neat, in pearly tints, could not be changed by any 
mental effort into a pitiless weaver of spells. Every- 
thing seemed frank in the clear atmosphere. They 
were at breakfast in the wide balcony, as if all the 
world might sea The striped awning above them 
just trembled with that lightest breeze which came 
stepping and pausing across the sun-flecked sea. 
The envoy was but a young man, after alL His 
spirits rose in spite of himself. To-morrow he 
would be cautious ; but to-day ! boy, fill up his 
cofiTee-cup, and crown his curls with short-lived 
roses ! A little more fish ? If you please. This 
place is a paradise. I hope you do not take Mr 
Sebastian Archer for a serpent. He lolls in the 
sunshine, and sleeps in his coils. Sweet maiden 
Eve, pass the young gentleman an orange — a golden 
fruit from the garden of the Hesperides. 

A week passed like a day. The dawn came from 
the sea fresh and fair as a new-bom Aphrodite, and 
the hours went by on strong, still wings, to a more 
perfect night It was a revelation of beauty to that 
simple young islander, Mr Edward HarefeL Amalfi 
bade fair to be his Capua. His purpose melted in 
the sun ; his faculties grew drowsy in the soft air. 
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Young Odysseus had drawn near to the island of 
the Sirens, and had forgotten to bind himself to the 
mast Yet, when he thought about it, he did not 
approve of Miss Archer. She did not agree with 
his notion of what a woman should be. She was 
outspoken — nay, even arrogant — on subjects which 
are well known to be too deep for her sex. He 
gathered from occasional remarks that she had 
formed a plan of life, in which man had no part 
at all, or one strangely unimportant. She had read 
so much, of which he had not even heard, that he 
could hardly satisfy himself by deciding that she 
was necessarily superficial. And finally, he enter- 
tained an awful suspicion that she had once or 
twice drawn out his views for her amusement Cer- 
tainly she was clever, and she sang wonderfully; 
but she was not the right sort of girL He felt 
instinctively that his mother would not approve 
of her. Of this unuttered criticism, Irvine Dale 
was painfully conscious. It came to reinforce his 
own doubts, while it irritated him against the 
critic. He sniffed more contemptuously at the 
opinion of the world, the more he felt its influence. 
His mind was in a ferment In the presence of the 
young woman he felt attraction and repulsion. His 
temper was unequal, and his manners suffered in 
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consequence. He was rude to his cousin, for fear 
that he should be rude to the lady, and assumed 
a cynical tone, which made Sebastian smile, and 
offended his daughter. Meanwhile Mr Archer grew 
more and more charming. Surrendering himself 
wholly to the languid influences of the time, he 
breathed an air of peace upon the young people 
about him, which soothed their troubled spirits. 
He had the rare power of making light of their 
difGlculties without offending them. Before his 
varied experiences the events of their lives seemed 
of small importance, while the future was fall of 
endless possibilities. Harefel was completely cap- 
tivated, and always open-mouthed in the presence 
of this mentor, who had been everywhere and done 
everything. He had been as a young diplomatist 
at every court in Europe, and knew the secret his- 
tory of every political change and every social 
scandal He had been the friend of men who shook 
the world with a nod, and of women who shook the 
men with a smile. In less briUiant days, he had 
edited a paper in the west of America and managed 
a theatre in Constantinople. He had been corre- 
spondent of many papers, and witnessed battles on 
every plain from Southern France to Central Asia. 
He had been agent for new rifles, and promoter of 
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new companies. He played the piano with easy 
mastery, and spoke Italian sweetly and softly as a 
Boman tenor. Finally, he had the most graceful 
air of modesty, and treated his daughter with a 
delightful mixture of deference, good-fellowship, 
and paternal care. One day, when the diplomatic 
Edward lay drowsy on the well-loved balcony, 
musing idly on the joys of the sun-burnt fisher's 
life, as one by one the small craft caught the breeze 
and glided out to sea — on that day so pleasant, and 
so like its fellows, a great shock came to him. His 
cousin came quickly out upon him, and said, '' I am 
going to England." 

" Going to England !*' cried Ned, in dismay. 

"To England. Of course you need not come. 
But I must go." 

"Why ? " asked Ned, in an injured tone. 

"I don't know why: but I must eo. I am 
bothered and — in fact, I must." 

Mr Harefel looked dismally at the sea. He was 
discontented, and the feeling of discontent was to 
him as unpleasant as unusual Suddenly a strange 
thought took away his breath. This was the object 
of his journey. His mission was successful. He 
sat up blinking. He certainly had come with the 
purpose of inducing Irvine Dale to go. Irvine was 
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going. It was strange that he had forgotten to be 
glad. The young envoy was about to return in a 
blaze of triumph. Up, young envoy, and crown thy 
victorious brows with laurel — ^up, and away to the 
north, and don't look so down-hearted about it ! He 
continued to stare at the sea, but its beauty had 
departed. He was waking from an exquisite dream 
to the small successes of life. It was certain that, 
if his cousin went, he must not stay behind. If he 
did, he was sure that his mother would come after 
him or send Sir Joseph. He supposed that he, with 
his reputation for practical ability, would have to 
look after his cousin and the luggage on the home- 
ward journey. He doubted if he had enough money. 
Of course he had brought plenty, having wisely pre- 
pared himself for any contingency; but only the 
day before, he had lent £50 to Mr Sebastian Archer, 
who was expecting money from Paris and New 
York. It had been so pleasant to be able to oblige 
this charming friend. Now for a moment it seemed 
foolish to have lent such a sum to a slippery cus- 
tomer. But he could not distrust Sebastian. He 
would be paid some day. Meanwhile he would go, 
and encourage his cousin in his wise purpose of 
departure. He found him packing his portmanteau 
with a kind of fury. " Irvie," he said, with a false 
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air of exhilaxation, "you are perfectly right. I am 
sure of it." 

"Why?" asked Irvine, looking up suspiciously 
from his labours. 

" Have you told Miss Archer ? " 

" No. What has that to do with it ? " asked the 
packer, defiantly, as he ruthlessly crammed down 
his shirts. 

"Nothing, of course," cried the diplomatist. 
Dale's shoulders went up to his ears, but whether 
in contempt or in the labour of compression, it 
was impossible to decide. Harefel betook himself 
to his own room, and sat down in a most dismal 
mood to write the letter which should bear to Islay 
Place the glorious news of his triumphant success. 

" You have been too clever for me," murmured 
the great Sebastian to his young friend, as the 
carriage stood ready at the door. 

" Who ? I ? " asked Ned, with a sUght blush. 

" You are carrying him off." 

The young diplomatist started. It struck him 
that it was he who was being carried off. Irvine 
stood fuming at the delay. He had said good-bye 
to Miss Archer, kindly, nervously, with an awk- 
ward laugh. He felt a fool, standing in the midst 
of an Italian crowd, who seemed to have nothing 
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to do but to take a happy interest in the small 
events of life. A race of small boys, who haunt 
the small Amalfi quay, gathered round the carriage, 
all of one size, all with wide grins and white teeth, 
brown faces under tattered caps. One stood on his 
hands before Mr Dale, while his friend pointed out 
the phenomenon and demanded payment Another, 
more round and jovial than his comrades, cried 
shriUy that he was dead with hunger, and the rest 
took up the burden of his dirga Some danced 
before the horses; some crawled under the car- 
riage; all nimbly avoiding the whip of the driver, 
and careless of the apoplexy which he called down 
upon them. A dignified leave-taking was im« 
possible. " Come on I " cried Irvine, with one foot 
on the step. 

"I won't forget my debt," said Sebastian, se- 
lecting a cigar, "and I trust you to keep my 
secret You have triumphed, and can afford to 
be generous." 

Ned wrung his hand for answer. "I hope we 
shall see you in England soon," he said. 

"Take care," said the other softly, and smiling 
under his blond moustache. 

"Come on!" cried Irvine, impatiently, as he 
leapt into the carriage. "Good-bya" 
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''€rOod-bye;' and with a spring and a rattle, a 
scramble of hoises and encouraging ciy of the 
coachman, the two young men were borne away. 

The road from Amalfi to Salerno winds on the 
side of rounded hills, which slope abruptly down 
into the sea. The hills were doubly beautiful in 
the fresh light of morning and the fresh green of 
spring. The sea was trembling with light, save 
where, far ofiT, thero hung a luminous, vague mist^ 
which might veil the island of the Sirens. Every- 
whero was rest, but not deathlike — ^rest full of little 
movements, as the night is fall of little sounds. 
There is no lovelier road in the world; but the 
young travellers from Amalfi cared not a jot about 
it Harefel made a conscientious effort to note 
the beauties of the view. Dale, when he noticed 
it at all, was irritated by its insolent perfection. 
Nature, whom the young of a poetic turn invoke 
to comfort them, shows ha^elf sometimes strangely 
indifferent to their moods. It was no satisfaction 
to Mr Irvine Dale to consider that on that morning 
she might be sympathising with some other young 
person. 
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CHAPTER X. 

"BRIGHT SMOKE, COLD HRE." 

So the mission of Mr Edward Haxefel was success** 
ful, and Miss Archer was left alone with her father. 
She found it hard to begin her usual studies. 
When friends depart in the morning, they leave 
the day disjointed. Marion had a little card stuck 
in the frame of her looking-glass, and on the card 
the hours were neatly marked, and each hour had 
its appointed task. When some irrevocable hour 
went by, and its special task had not been done, 
the studious young lady suffered the pangs of 
remorse. These pangs recurred on an average once 
a-week. For some six days she would be punctual 
and regular as a nun in her cell. On the seventh 
she forgot or she rebelled. Either a dream pos- 
sessed her, and she wandered into a land where 
time is not; or, seized by sudden emotion, she 
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turned fiercely on her self-imposed bonds, loathed 
her prim little card, and gave herself up to the 
passionate desire of a wider or higher life. She 
was always duly contrite for the indulgence of 
her imagination or her ambition. Her business 
was with exercises of the voice, strengthening a 
note, gaining certainty and flexibility, and with the 
learning of many languages, the study of many 
literatures. By double portions of these occupa- 
tions, the young lady punished herself for hours 
of forgetfulness or fits of passion. 

There seemed to Miss Archer no good reason 
why the routine of work should be interfered with 
by the departure of two young men. Indeed it 
was the removal of a disturbing cause. She would 
work the better on that day of leave-taking. Her 
argument was unanswerable, but she found it hard 
to keep her thoughts at home. She caught herself 
again and again speculating on the character and 
prospects of Irvine Dale. It seemed strange that 
she was so sure of success in life, and he so doubt- 
foL Yet she was a girl, and he was a man ; she 
was poor, and he was rich. Clever, young, hand- 
some, and wealthy, he seemed to go open-eyed, 
uncertain, resentful, towards failure; while she — 
well, if she could not control her wandering 
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thonghts, she would fail too. What was this 
young man to her? What? She did not answer 
the question. She turned from it with indignation. 
Her maiden thoughts were impatient of this intru- 
sion. She was not accustomed to the society of 
young men. She was interested by Irvine's talk, 
and irritated by his perplexities. She was the 
more irritated that she could not banish him at 
will firom her mind. Who was he, that he should 
come between her and her Beethoven? If there 
was a more tender feeling in her heart, she did not 
recognise it. There are places even in her own 
heart where a young girl, reared in healthy air, 
does not pry too closely. It was certainly to the 
credit of Mr Sebastian Archer, who had seen many 
cities and ways of men, that he had kept his daugh- 
ter always in the purer air. 

Miss Marion Archer was restless at her work. 
She said to herself that she would not think of 
Irvine, and so thought the more. She got up and 
walked about. It was no use. She heard her 
father's slow, firm footfall, and slipped away to 
her own room. There she gave herself to certain 
thoughts which she could not banisL It were 
better, she thought, to get them over and go back 
to her work. So she seated herseK resolutely be- 
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fore the glass, and looked at her reflection critically. 
She gently rubbed her cheek, and saw the warm 
colour rise under the clear, pale skin. She felt the 
outline of her lips and chin. Then she leaned her 
head upon her hand, and considered whether she 
was beautifuL She looked calmly into the great 
eyes which looked back at her from the glass, and 
saw the great tears gather slowly. Her quick, light 
hands began to unbind the smooth coils of hair, 
which presently fell round her shoulders bright 
and abundant. Yes, she was beautiful — more 
beautiful than she had ever thought befora There 
was a finer touch added to her face, which her 
artistic eye appreciated — some token of deeper 
feeling or extended vision. There flashed on her 
a speech of her quaint, old music-master of Flor- 
ence — a speech which, heard with the ears only, 
and answered with a careless smile, now suddenly 
became significant. " A sweet voice,* he had said, 
nodding his old head ; " the rest will come. You 
should have a romance, my child — if possible, a 
disappointment." Had it come to her, that ro- 
mance, which the monkey-like old man had pre- 
scribed ? If it had, it was vastly inferior to those 
operatic romances which glow and grow lofty to 
music. It was music which made all things great. 
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and made our petty feelings divina Her mission 
was to sing. She was glad of her beauty, for it 
was a point in her favour. This yonng man had 
thought her beautiful ; and the world would think 
80 too. This mirrored vision of herself was a fine 
picture of sorrow. It would be effective on the 
stage. There was a handful of spring flowers be- 
side her ; and she began to weave them in her hair. 
As her hands moved deftly at their work, her sad 
lips began to murmur softly a sweet air proper 
to Ophelia. She had moved this wayward youth 
strangely by her singing ; so might she move the 
world. She fancied that there really was some 
new quality in her voice. She enjoyed the joy of 
others, who, led by her in days to come, would feel 
the pathos of such a situation. At length she 
got up quickly. She had thought too much about 
such matters. She betook herself to practice, and 
worked sternly and steadily at the tasks appointed 
for the day. 

Not many days later Miss Archer was the sub- 
ject of conversation at Islay Place. The young 
ambassador's despatches had arrived and had flut- 
tered the family dovecotes. 

*' Don't tell me," said Sir Joseph. This was a 
favourite phrase of Sir Joseph HarefeL "Don't 

H 
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tell me that a daughter of Sebastian Archer would 
refuse a young man of fortune." He looked for 
contradiction. 

" A most lucky escape fpr poor Irvie," said Lady 
Harefel, placidly, and conscious that a sound re- 
mark lost nothing by repetition. 

Miss Susan said nothing, but softly shook her 
head. She knew that it was possible for a woman 
to refuse an eligible offer. It was the privilege of 
the sex to sacrifice themselves. Of course, Miss 
Archer loved Irvine deeply ; but it might well be 
that she had sacrificed her love to her art.' She 
could so well understand this girl, whom she had 
never seen — a girl so interesting to the poetic 
temperament. She, at least, would welcome Irvine 
with intelligent sympathy. She would console 
him, and win him to speak of his bitter disap- 
pointment. She would dry his tears — the tears of 
the poetic temperament. Thus Miss Susan Harefel 
allowed her fancy to wander, until her inquiring 
glance rested on two young people, who were also 
adding something to the interest of her life. Miss 
Katharine Adare was talking in her most sprightly 
manner to Captain Loyd, who, in spite of Ned's 
absence, had come to stay at Islay Place for Easter, 
and seemed in no hurry to go. Miss Katharine 
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had walked from her home with a message from 
her mother to Miss Susan. Flushed by the walk, 
and apparently in the gayest spirits, she was listen- 
ing to a long story of the gallant captain. Yet 
she lost none of the talk about her, nor any 
extract from the important letter which they were 
discussing. 

"You may rely upon it," said Sir Joseph, dis- 
appointed of verbal contradiction, and again em- 
ploying a well-used phrase — " you may rely upon 
it that Ned showed him the folly of the thing. 
And Irvine will come back and settle down. 
That is what he needs, to settle down — ^to make 
a prudent marriage." 

Miss Katharine shuddered as she heard him, and 
bit her lip. 

"What is the matter?" asked the Captain, 
breaking short the story of his dog Toto and Mrs 
Pounceby's parrot, 

"Nothing," answered the young lady; ''and what 
did the parrot say, then ?" 

She had never treated the great soldier with so 
much favour. When he had finished the tale of 
Toto, she began to laugh at him for his want of 
romance. She advised him to pursue the study in 
Italy. She pictured him draped in a cloak and 
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fingering a mandoline. " You know Mr Dale, the 
hero of Sir Joseph's story ? *' she asked, carelessly. 

" I should think I did know him. He punched 
my head once ; " and he proceeded with much art- 
lessness to tell the tale of the great library row at 
Murray's. She was as much amused as if she 
heard the story for the first time. Indeed she was 
so frank and charming, or at least so far less dis- 
tant than usual, that she left the honest gentleman 
much pleased with himself and very much pleased 
with her. He even began to think of selling some 
of his horses. Katharine walked homeward, bear- 
ing a loving note from Miss Harefel to her dearest 
Mrs Adare. She held her head higher than usual, 
and she walked more proudly. Her cheek was 
flushed and her lips lightly pressed together. 

"And they say that we women are changeable," 
she kept saying to her own heart. 

Meanwhile Mr Irvine Dale, who gave much 
trouble to many people, was pursuing his home- 
ward course in a painfully capricious manner. He 
was discontented with everything — ^with himself 
most of alL Well-bom, rich, handsome in the eyes 
of some people, who were not offended by an over- 
eager and often fretful expression, he had, as Sir 
Joseph and his lady constantly agreed, a great deal 
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to be thankful for. And yet he was not thankful 
— ^now blaming himself for his cUscontent, now 
railing at the utter inadequacy of these external 
goods. It seemed the irony of fortune to heap 
these things on him. He was not an agreeable 
travelling - companion, for the most part silent, 
alternately wilful and indifferent. Nor was Ned 
Harefel in his usual spirits. The triumphant en- 
voy was like a schoolboy returning from a delight- 
ful holiday. The gay Neapolitans shivered in the 
presence of these young islanders, who were cold 
and still as the classic fragments in the museum. 

''Let us get on,'' said Ned, who was always 
thinking how near they were to Amalfi. 

" It is all one to me,'' answered Irvine, with a 
regretful glance at a Greek vase, which he knew he 
should enjoy, if he could enjoy anything. 

So they went onward to Bome. Here Irvine 
flashed into rage against all tourists, declared that 
no idea of the place could be gained in less than 
six months, and that therefore it was absurd to 
stay more than one night. Together, the two 
young men stared from the Pincio, as the sun set 
behind the distant hills. They marked the great 
stone-pine stand black and stately against a sky of 
dull, deep gold ; and wondered at the one dome of 
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the world — ^the majestic crown of the most storied 
city of men. 

**Let us get on," cried Irvine, as he turned 
sharply away. 

"All right," said Ned, who felt the air grow 
cold. 

The next morning they left Eome, and Irvine's 
mood changed. He began to hang on his cousin 
like a weight, and to suggest delays. He must 
turn aside to Perugia. Having mounted to that 
ancient town, he seemed to care little about it. 
Yet he was averse from going farther. He wan- 
dered about that city on the hill, which stands a 
remnant of medieval Italy, grim, stately, and beau- 
tiful. , A child of the restless, self-questioning pre- 
sent, he found strange comfort in dark, narrow 
streets, under strong walls of fortress-palaces, stiff 
arches, and tall towers. Gorgeous stuffs and shin- 
ing arms had made those dark streets gay; the 
clink of swords, the cries of hostile houses, the 
tramp of heavy horses under steel-clad knights. 
Blood had flowed down the steep way, and splashed 
against the sullen walls. Now lovers^ warriors, 
men-at-arms had passed away, with scarlet and 
gold and blare of trumpets, and sudden frays and 
hot*blooded crimes, and deeds of daring and chiv- 
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airy. And the women had gone, with their slow 
step and calm, deep-bosomed beaaty, queens dad 
in heavy robes; and with them the painter, who 
has made his town so famous, he who saw the car- 
dinal virtues as young men in wonderful wrought 
armour, golden and plumed, as angel -warriors 
whom no dust of battle may taint nor time de- 
stroy. All have gone, and left the strong- built 
city to a weaker race, — ^to the simple native, who 
knocks out a little frivolous window in the stem 
Gothic wall of the Palazzo Publico ; to the roam- 
ing London cit thinking of stocks, and baggy at 
the knee ; to his lean daughter, dowdy of tint and 
uncertain of step; to Irvine Dale, trying to com- 
prehend everything past and present^ and crying 
bitterly in his heart that it is all vanity and vexa- 
tion. 

He lounged for hours on a low wall, from which 
the ground slanted steeply down, and stared south- 
ward across the broad, rich plain to the long purple 
hiUsy beyond which was Soma 

Harefel humoured his cousin as the victim of a 
temporary mania — a kind of love-sickness. He 
found him one day in his accustomed place staring 
at the open country, across which lay a wide sea 
of sunlight ; while farther off, about the hills, hung 
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a great black cloud, and the air was growing dull 
before the storm. 

" Come, old fellow, you will make yourseK ill/' 
he said 

Dale leaned against him wearily, but made no 
answer. 

"Do you want to go back to Amalfi?" asked 
Harefel, suddenly. 

" No, no, no ! " cried Dale, springing up. 

"You must not think any more of her," said 
Ned. 

" I was not thinking of her.*' 

"She is a selfish young woman, not worthy of 
you," suggested Ned, tentatively. 

"Not worthy of me!" cried Irvine, in a fine 
tone of mockery. "A worthy fellow am I, in 
truth I "Why, if I ever do anything worth doing," 
he went on, convincing himseK by the warmth of 
his own language, "it will be because I have 
known her. There is a girl, who does not care 
for money, or fashion, or marriage, or any of the 
stuff that other women live for — a girl who only 
tries to improve hersel£ If I can, I will imitate 
her. We will leave this place to-night. Come on 
and pack. We can be in England in three days, 
and I will go back to Oxford and see if I can't get 
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at sometliing. If she can make something of her- 
self, why cannot I ? I am a man, or ought to ba 
Why should not I coltiyate myself into somebody, 
as well as a slip of a girl with a shady father ? " 

To this final question no immediate answer coidd 
be given. 

" All right," said Harefel, with a provoking ab- 
sence of enthusiasm; and as some heavy drops 
began to fall, they went hastily to their hotel 



PART III. 



CHAPTER XL 

"A KIND OF YESTY COLLECTION." 

"So you are going in for cultnre," said Kerisen, 
sittdng Ughtly on the arm of an easy-chair in Dale's 
lodgings at Oxford. He smiled as he said it — a 
smile pleasant in spite of mockery. 

" I am going to try to be less of a fool," said 
Dale, laughing. Since he reached England, Irvine 
had been in a mood unusually robust. Fresh from 
the brown hues of Tuscany and the level plains of 
France, he looked on the rounded hills and wooded 
valleys of England as on a new world. Every- 
where was tender green under white fleecy clouds. 
All foreign parts seemed to his memory but glare 
and dust The childhood of the year filled him 
with joy and hope. He, too, was a child. It 
should not be his faidt if the man were not worth 
something. Thus it happened, that while his 
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family believed that only some shreds of worldly 
wisdom and a special envoy had saved the youth 
from a rash mai'riage ; while Miss Susan cherished 
the dear belief that he hid a broken heart beneath 
his feverish gaiety ; while Ned himself kept watch 
anxiously on his cousin, — Mr Irvine Dale, with his 
thoughts bent on the future, and a fresh growth of 
hope in his heart, was intent on making himself a 
more complete man. He was at Oxford again, an 
undergraduate among undergraduates, but for the 
most part indifferent to their aims. He had but 
one thing to do, to cidtivate himseK into somebody 
worthy to live. 

"I don't think much of Oxford cidture," ob- 
served Kerisen, who had won all sorts of imiver- 
sity honours, and carried them lightly, and who 
was a non-resident fellow of an idle college. " I 
know what you will find it," he added : " Taylorian 
institute; hours in the Bodleian; walks round the 
parks ; talks round the tea-table ; discovery of lads 
of promise who listen to you, of lads of money who 
do up their rooms ; the classical ; the pseudo-clas- 
sical; the Benaissance; the renascence; Gothic; 
Queen Ann ; the Greek drama ; the last burlesque 
in London; Antigone, and PoUy DarveL They 
don't do the thing well in Oxford." 
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Dale only smiled tolerant of his friend's manner 
of speech, and Eerisen, as he got up to go, added, 
" I am up till Monday. Come and dine on Friday, 
and you shall meet the cream of the cultured. 
There will be about six men, and you can take 
one each day next week, and walk him round the 
parks." It was a chance not to be lost Irvine 
accepted with gratitude. ''I shall tell each man 
privately that you need his influence," said Keri- 
sen, and so departed with a nod. 

Friday evening came, and Dale sought his 
friend's dinner-party with lively curiosity. They 
dined in the little Common-room — an interest- 
ing party truly. There was Manvers, the Union 
orator, frowning at his soup as one who scorned 
the indulgence of the baser appetites. There was 
the young poet Farwood, slim of figure, with a 
habit of suddenly inflating his chest and pushing 
back his hay-coloured hair. Always inseparable, 
those two young dons Blossett of Christopher's and 
Jones of St James's were exchanging confidences 
about a fender. Young Cranley, with youthful 
eyes fixed on Eerisen, whom he reverenced as a 
model, was trying hard to seem as old as he really 
was. Finally, there was Blogg, who had read Vol- 
taire. Heterodoxy, epigram, paradox, were child's- 
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play to Blogg. He rejoiced in a terrible reputation 
for infidelity, but even this enjoyment was taken 
sadly. He was said to be acquainted with all 
creeds, and to keep them all in pigeon-holes. If 
he were suspected of any superstition, it was of 
an amiable weakness for the mysteries of Isis and 
the turning of tables. 

At dinner the talk was slow. Now and then a 
remark was dropped shyly, and each man seemed 
to lie in wait for his neighbour. Cranley was par- 
ticularly cautious, looking for Kerisen's approval 
when he ventured to place a word, and embarrassed 
by his own smiles. When his model spoke — and 
he started all the topics with cynical indifference — 
the young disciple looked round proudly, felt more 
of a man, and leaned back with his innocent eyes 
half-closed, as if in the privileged enjoyment of a 
peculiar aroma. So the dinner was eaten, and the 
talk was slow. But when the same party were 
gathered in Eerisen's handsome room, and the 
wine was on the table, and the couches spread, 
caution was somewhat forgotten, and the guests 
dared to shina 

"Your room is a poem," murmured the recum- 
bent Jones, feeding his eyes on harmonies and 
shaded lights. 
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" Don't be so hard on the room," said Farwood, 
faintly — Farwood himself a poet. 

" He did not mean one of your poems," said the 
orator Manvers, in his heavy manner. No man 
ever knew when Manvers meant to joke. 

*' Union repartee/' was the comment of Blossett, 
contracting his eyebrows as though in pain, but not 
looking up from the portfolio of rare engravings 
which he tasted. 

*' You may sneer at the Union," began Manvers, 
in argumentative tone, " but let me tell you '* 

"That it is the only place for a speech," said 
Kerisen, quickly ; and added, " Wine for the ora- 
tor, or he will attack us about University Eeform." 
Cranley looked for applause, and everybody smiled, 
except Manvers, who was heard to grumble some- 
thing about the importance of the subject. 

*' To the abuses of Oxford ! " said Jones, raising 
his glass of claret. 

*' Idle fellowships ! " cried Cranley, and blushed 
to find that his words were followed by silence. 
How he suffered from that fatal habit of blushing ! 
Men of the world do not blusL 

Manvers was nursing a grievance, and drink- 
ing wine with a somewhat bitter expression. He 
pressed his arms, and thought of Danton at a fes- 

I 
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tival of Girondists. Nevertheless the talk grew 
brisker. 

" Look at this thing of Kaphael/' said Blossett, 
with his pained expression, to the recumbent 
Jones. 

" Take it away," said Jones ; " I cannot bear the 
decadence." 

Meanwhile Blogg was explaining a system of 
philosophy which he had invented that morning. 
Cranley was listening open-mouthed ; Kerisen was 
throwing in remarks on all sides and all subjects ; 
and through all the babble came the monotonous 
chant of Farwood, who was reciting the last un- 
published poem of the great Maximilian Darley. 
like Manvers, Dale was silent and indignant. He 
coidd see nothing in these people but a strong 
desire of display; and Oxford seemed to him, in 
his anger, a mere hotbed of conceit. If these folk 
were the fruit of university culture, he would cul- 
tivate himself elsewhere. In the course of the 
evening, when conversation flagged, Manvers, who 
had waited long for his opportunity, struck in with 
some remarks on university Beform. 

"A good school of art is what we want," said 
Blossett 

" And of cookery," suggested Kerisen. 
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" The subject of Oxford is disgusting," said Jones, 
severely. " I am sick of everything Gothic," and 
he turned his cushion. 

"The place should be rebuilt in the style of 
Queen Anne," pronounced Blossett, firmly. "We 
have one excellent model in the place; and," he 
added, wagging his head at Manvers, " the Union 
ought to be abolished." 

"Let me tell you that you had better abolish 
the university," cried the orator, hotly. " It is the 
great privilege of this place that a man may speak 
out frankly and freely what he believes." 

" Believes ! " echoed Blogg, faintly. 

" What he believes, sir," repeated Manvera " I 
hold that a man is no worse for believing in duty 
and in God." 

A shudder went round the assembly. 

" A great deal better, no doubt," said Blogg, with 
a sweet smile. 

" Come, don't let us be frivolous," said Kerisen. 

Cranley laughed, and said, "We must talk 
of something more serious than theology, eh, 
Kerisen ? " 

" Cranley," observed his mentor, in a vexed tone, 
" that sort of observation does not suit you. It is 
like hearing blasphemy from a baby." 
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There was faint laughter as Cranley blushed 
furiously and tried to smile. He was the only 
son of a quiet country clergyman, and this verbal 
dissipation was new to him. 

" It is curious/' said Blogg, in a meditative man- 
ner, "how words remain in use when they have 
long ceased to mean anything. Manvers never 
says anything but * Duty ' and * God,' and yet with 
him they are merely rhetorical expressions, mouth- 
filling words. It is very curious." 

Perhaps it was fortunate that Manvers did not 
hear him, having been irritated into a vehement 
oration by Blossett's definition of morality as the 
art of spreading pleasure thin; while all hearing 
was rendered difficult by Farwood, whose voice 
was gradually rising like the moaning of the wind. 
Jones was lulled to a state of semi-consciousness 
by the monotonous voice of the poet, who hung his 
head on one side as he prolonged the ever-recurring 
refrain — 

'* And the moonlight was white on her white body." 

"Good — that is good," muttered the auditor, 
settling himself anew among the cushions. " Keri- 
sen, may I have a brandy-and-soda ? " 

"Euthven refused to publish that poem in the 
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Magazine/' said Farwood^ looking round, as one 
who announces a portent 

''Suthven is a fat man/' said Blossett, and buried 
his face in a foaming tumbler. 

''He has a mahogany sideboard/' said Jones, 
nervously loosening the wire of a cork. 

"You can't expect a great healthy man like that 
to care about literature/' observed Kerisen, who 
was terribly fond of mockery. 

"It seems likely that he rejected those verses 
of Farwood's on the ground of indecency/' began 
Manvers. "Now the true art of poetry I take to 
be " 

"To produce the most luxurious narcotic/' said 
Blossett, interrupting. 

"I am bound to go/' said Manvers, who had 
been too often balked. 

" The call of duty/' suggested Blossett, sweetly. 

After brief leave-taking the orator stalked forth 
into the night Kerisen was heartily tired of his 
party. 

"It is time for boys to be in bed/' he said to 
Cranley. Then drawing Farwood aside, he men- 
tioned to him that the bashful youth was a great 
admirer of his poetry; and so sent the two ofif 
together. 
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"I must resign this sofa sooner or later," said 
Jones. "Blossy, your hand." He departed lean- 
ing on his friend's shoulder. 

"Come and see me next week, if I am still 
alive," said Blogg, as he huddled on his gown. 
He was fond of hinting at suicide. 

When they had all gone, Kerisen pulled back 
the curtain, and flung open the window. The cold 
night air came softly in, to find the scent of apples, 
musk, wine, and cigarette. 

" What do you think of them ? " asked the host. 

"Think of them!" cried Irvine, giving vent to 
his feelings ; " I think they are a set of egotistical, 
shy, attitudinising humbugs." 

" Good enough fellows, as fellows go," remarked 
Kerisen ; and he added, " Models of culture." 

" If that is culture," said Dale, solemnly, " give 
me stone-breaking for choice." 

" They don't do the thing well in Oxford," Keri- . 
sen admitted. "Come to me in London at any 
time. Drop a line, and come. I will show you 
the real thing — ^the men whom these men imitate ; 
Majcwelton, and Bush, and Tagus Bobinson, and 
Maximilian Darley, and other real lions. You shall 
see them in their dens, and at their ease. These 
Oxonian cubs are never at their ease." 
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Irvine Dale^ walking homeward down the street, 
where his footfall sounded loud in the stillness, 
hurled fierce epithets against the men with whom 
he had passed the evening. It seemed useless to 
seek culture among the old grey walls and deep 
green gardens of Oxford. He had no wish to be 
like Jones or Blossett. To make himself a Blogg 
and die, seemed a poor prospect. On a sudden 
came an idea which brought him to a standstill 
The great thought had come to him, as to other 
restless youth. He would shut himself up, and 
learn German. 



lae 



CHAPTER XII. 

A LETTER FROM LONDON. 

Irvine Dale was not always in a bad temper. 
Sometimes his youth rebelled against him^ and he 
was half ashamed to find that he had enjoyed him- 
self foolishly. A pull down the river in sunshine 
and shade, a plunge below the weir, a supper at 
the inn, were small matters to make a rational 
being happy; but when he enjoyed such things, 
Irvine enjoyed them more thoroughly than his 
fellows. He rowed like a hero, and talked as he 
rowed, and chaffed his companions, until his utter- 
ances grew so extravagant and fantastical, that 
they stared at him in astonishment. Then, in the 
midst of his absurdities, he became suddenly con- 
scious of the barrier between him and them, and 
was unutterably gloomy for five minutes, toiling 
harder at the oar. Sometimes he lay on the warm 
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grass within the college walls, and talked with 
other men ; and sometimes he was seen at wines, 
and even at supper-parties. But for the most part 
he lived alone, resisting his cousin's efforts to make 
him sociable. He was neither popular nor un- 
popular. Many men had been angry at his curt 
refusal to play in the eleven ; but his general con- 
duct and Harefel's popularity had persuaded them 
to ascribe his want of patriotism to eccentricity, 
and they dismissed him with the remark that 
''he would not be a bad fellow if he were not so 
cracked." Undergraduates of all types and classes 
who were able to matriculate were gathered in the 
collie, which was gaining a name for enlighten- 
ment. Among these there were many who envied 
Dale's reputation for peculiarity, hinted that he 
was affected, and dissented from the popular belief 
that he could do anything if he chose ; while there 
were others who exalted him into a hero, and 
strove to emulate his indifference to a university 
career. The dons agreed in regarding his theory 
of education for education's sake as a mere cloak 
for idleness; but the Dean, who both enjoyed and 
valued a variety of characters, regarded him as a 
useful element, and allowed him unusual liberty. 
So Irvine Dale lived through the summer term^^ 
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sometimes extravagantly gay as a boy among boys, 
sometimes deeply depressed, but more often pass- 
ing from day to day in a mood of gentle melan- 
choly, roaming over the uplands, and diving into 
green clefts between the hills, or sitting at home 
with a pile of German books. This study of Ger- 
man gave him for a time a definite occupation, 
which was sweetened by the vague expectation of 
becoming somebody wholly different when he had 
mastered the language. Yet it was hard to master. 
Sometimes he pushed away his grammar, and let 
his hands fall in his lap, while he travelled the old 
duU round of disbeUef in the usefulness of his work, 
and disbelief in his ability to do it. It were easier 
enough to do nothing, and perhaps he was fit for 
nothing better. Sometimes he was pathetically 
conscious of his loneliness, and fancied the boats 
flashing up and down the river with shouting and 
laughing, and bright colours in the slanting sun- 
light of evening. His fellows were no whit less 
happy because he was alona His happiness was 
of no consequence. He had no parents, no brother, 
no friend. He was irritated with his old Eton 
companions, who cared so little for his company. 
Surely they might have borne a little more even 
though he had been short and rude to them. It 
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was true that Harefel still came to him; but he 
came with an air of propitiation, which was in- 
finitely provoking. He was too considerate, and 
too diplomatic. It was impossible to sting him, 
and impossible not to try. Dale was warmly, 
almost passionately, fond of his good friend and 
cousin ; but at times he almost hated him for his 
patience and his popularity. In these moods of 
depression his thoughts constantly turned towards 
Amalfi, and he felt a strange yearning which sur- 
prised him. He had forgotten all his little worries, 
and thought that he had been for a few short days 
wholly happy. It seemed as if the memory of 
Miss Archer lay ever in wait for his weaker mo- 
ments. In loneliness and sorrow he turned to her 
for comfort and guidance. He wanted to ask her 
how she was so contented in the quiet improve- 
ment of herself. Yet, pleasant as it was to fancy 
her singing amid the lemon-trees — a maiden stu- 
dent — he never even thought of going back to see 
the pictura His business was with the German 
grammar. 

One day he sat at breakfast in his lodgings. The 
morning was fair, and youth was rebellious within 
him. There was to be a festive cricket-match ; 
Harefel had begged him to play, and he had refused 
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curtly, on the score of duty. Now he was not sure 
about his duty ; he was sorry that he had been curt : 
it was a splendid day for cricket, the morning was 
fair, and youth was rebellious within him. Sud- 
denly the face of Leonard Aubrey appeared at the 
window. ' " You are coming to play," said he, so 
entirely ignoring his neighbour's crotchets that it 
was impossible to be offended. " If I come in, will 
you give me some jam?" And without waiting for 
an answer he came head foremost over the window- 
sill. Irvine laughed, and pointed to the jam-pot 

"I have brought you two letters -from college. 
Swear that you will play, or you shall not have 
them. Forgive my spreading it thick. I am ex- 
travagantly fond pf strawberry-jam." 

" But my German," objected Irvine. 

" Your German ! " cried Leonard, with a big bite 
out of a thick slice. " What ie the good of being 
able to grumble in two languages? " Irvine laughed, 
and was very near surrender. 

" A fine language for a grumble, I admit," said 
the other. *' Come, my son, and play, regardless of 
your doom. Be a little victim ; jam and sunshine ; 
light and sweetness ; the teaching of nature ; both 
letters are from female hands : come, surrender, 
read, and be happy." 
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"Well, I will come," said the German student, 
and Leonard threw him his letters. On the one 
envelope appeared the neat pointed writing of Lady 
Earefel ; on the other, the straggling spasmodic 
characters of Miss Susan. Of course he opened his 
aunt Ellen's letter first. He began to read with a 
smile, at once kindly and a little contemptuous, but 
the smile vanished as his interest increased. 

"My dearest Irvie, — ^We have heard nothing of 
you for so long a time, that your uncle and myself 
are quite anxious. Ned writes regularly every 
Sunday, like a dear good boy as he is, but he has 
not said much about you lately— not from any want 
of interest, I am sure, but he seems very busy with 
his boating and other games; and I do hope he 
does not neglect his books, as I am sure is not 
the case with you. I do hope that you are prudent 
this trying weather. The doctors all agree that it 
is most treacherous weather. It feels warm, but it 
is chilly. Poor Lady Barkdale has all her children 
down with the whooping-cough. You had it at 
school, but I was never quite convinced of your 
whooping, though Miss Murray said that she heard 
you, and I am sure that she would not willingly be 
mistaken in so important a matter. I am in despair 
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about my second housemaid, who, after being with 
me ten years, is going away to be married. I spoke 
very strongly to her about the impropriety of her 
conduct, — ^not, of course, that I mean that it is im- 
proper for a girl to marry, and the man is most 
respectable, and a sort of foreman of Frogling of 
Bond Street ; but to leave me after ten years, is too 
bad. Talking of marriages, there is no girl out this 
year who is half so much admired as Katharine 
Adare, although she has no fortune. As your uncle 
says, 'All is not gold that glitters.' He admires 
and likes her extremely. He is very busy with his 
parliamentary affairs. He is going to speak on 
Friday when the great debate about the Importa- 
tion of French Eggs comes on. The Prime Minister 
spoke to him last night at Lady Dunduffy's. All 
her plain girls are out now, and not one pretty, 
which is very sad for her, as Lord Dunduffy is 
living very far beyond his means. Your uncle 
shakes his head, and says that it must end in the 
workhouse ; but, I do hope, not so bad as that. 
Beatrix Louder has run away with Ryder Twinkle- 
fjon. It is really awful to see these things happening 
every day. Tou know that it is actually said that 
Lord Errison will take his wife back. These fast 
married women are such bad style, and the girls are 
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not much better. Of course I am not thinking of 
Katharine ; for nobody could be nicer than her in 
every way, and yet she gets all the admiration 
which shows that men do not really like the horrid 
fiast girls. Captain Loyd follows her everywhere ; 
and Lord Humphrey Durfey, who used not to go 
much into nice society, is most attentive. T only 
mention this because you are such old fidends. 
There was quite a commotion at Burhill House on 
Monday, where she wore her hair in a new way. 
Your fonny friend, young Mr Aubrey, would have 
said that the Chinese ambassador was quite out of 
the running. Mr Zarza Parilla, who belongs to one 
of the l^ations, and is very handsome in an Eastern 
style, though too Jewish-looking for my taste — ^but 
I daresay that is a prejudice — ^is wild about her. 
Mrs Adare is in ecstasies, but more absent than 
ever. I have advised her to see Dr Legsome, who 
did wonders for old Lord Daly's gout. She said 
such pretty things about you, and let out in a 
dreamy way that she used to want you for a son. 
She said that you are so unlike the young men of 
the day — ^and that, I am sure, is true — and that 
Katharine is quite provoked with their airs and 
graces. Why don't you come to town, and see some- 
thing of the season ? Mrs Adare says that to mix 
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in good society prevents a young man from getting 
entangled with inferior people ; and reaUy, as Sir 
Joseph says, why should we cast pearls before 
swine. Of course I know, dear Irvine, that your 
taste and principle will always preserve you from 
an unworthy alliance ; but still, one cannot be too 
carefuL I am sure that, if you come to town, 
Katharine will be glad to see her old friend again, 
and 80 shall we all be. Sir Joseph sends his love. 
He was on his way to the House, and has just 
stepped back to say that a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush, which I am sure is true. I 
do wish this French Egg discussion was off his 
mind. Good-bye, dear Irvie ; do not be impru- 
dent, and come to us whenever you can. — ^Your 
very affectionate aunt, Ellen Harefel." 

When Irvine had read this long letter, he put it 
quickly into his pocket, and tore open that of his 
other aunt. Miss Susan's writing was tremulous, 
and seemed to hurry and stumble forward in eager- 
ness to meet her nephew's eye : — 

*' Dear Irvine, — A line in haste 1 I dare not let 
the post go without a word. I dare not think what 
dear Ellen has been writing to you. Adeline Adare 
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is my dearest friend — she so thoroughly understands 
me ; but you know her fits of absence. She said 
something about you, and Ellen caught it up, and 
has written* I don't know what to say, but I know 
how sensitive you are, and how you will be wounded 
by what seems a want of delicacy in dear Adeline 
Adaia She is so unguarded and open. You must 
foigive her. I think that Katharine would die if 
she knew what had been said. I am afraid that I 
have not said what I meant, but I could not let the 
post go. Barnes is waiting for the letter. I do so 
well know that these things should not be spoken 
about I do feel for you. — Your loving aunt^ 

" S. Habefel." 

**P.8. — ^You must not think from this that we 
don't all want you to come to London. It seems 
but yesterday that you and she were plajring as 
children; and now — but I must not say it." 

Irvine laughed as he thrust the second letter 
into his pockety and Aubrey, looking up from his 
jam and morning paper, could not withhold a 
whistle of surprise. Dale jumped up to hide his 
confrision. His heart was strangely quiet ; he was 
full of a trouble which was half pleasant 

K 
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Beyond the disquiet of the moment, he saw 
growing larger and surer a great joy. No more 
tossing at the will of the waves ; no more doubt- 
ing whether to go — for there was the beacon-light, 
and it was the light of home. No more to follow 
wandering fires. Out, out, brief candle ! for is not 
the sun mounting high in heaven? is not the morn- 
ing come ? 

"Is it settled that we may go down to-mor- 
row?" asked Dale. 

** Yes,** answered Leonard, staring ; " but I 
thought you were going to stay up with your 
German ? " 

" German 1 " cried Dale, who had passed at one 
bound to a world where all languages are inade- 
quate. So he chucked his grammar on to a shelf, 
and cried, ''Aufvnederseheni*' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



HOLIDAY. 



" Boys and girls, come out to play," sang Leonard 
Aubrey, under Ned Harefel's window. " The Soli- 
tary from the lonesome vale will join our rustic 
sports. Tis time; descend." And Harefel de- 
scended, eager for cricket ; and friends came with 
him, and the morning was fair, and life was better 
than books. And Irvine went among his com- 
rades, yoimg and forgetful of problems, and in his 
heart a song which was for his heart only. So 
they went altogether with laughter and foolish 
talk, and found the wickets pitched, and all things 
ready for play. 

Irvine lay on the short warm grass in the glory 
of youth and of white flannel, lazily watching the 
men at the wickets, and thinking of a certain house 
in a London street. It is a street of many houses. 
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and most of them are ugly, each in its peculiar 
style. Yet it is a pleasant place, far pleasanter in 
its variety than any long, formal, dead-alive line 
of mansions elegantly stuccoed In it there are 
dwellings of all dimensions. At the corner is the 
Duke of Eufifborough's stately palace, which claims 
to be part of the square, to which it turns the cold 
shoulder. Next in size is No. 27a, a grand old 
dwelling-place — red brick relieved by stone — with 
tall iron railings decorously florid; and stiff ex- 
tinguishers, where the vanished race of link- boys 
quenched their torches. There, in the days of gas 
and scientific progi-ess, dwells the distinguished Dr 
Janders, who cures all ills by a system of coloured 
glasses and sunlight. The bijou residence of Mrs 
Midelmass Duflf seems crushed between the noble 
mansion of Tertius GoU, the great financier, and 
the ancestral home of the De Bentyre family. 
Houses of all sizes and shapes, and among them 
all none more modest than that whither Irvine's 
fancy has fled. A quiet dwelling: rather small, 
on the very rare occasions when the three boys 
are in London; but more than large enough for 
a mother and daughter. The afternoon sunlight 
slants into the street; the brougham is at the 
door; and a girl in fair, fresh raiment, a young 
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huntress with burnished weapons, sweeps laughing 
down the stairs. Such is the picture seen by the 
young man who lies on the grass by far-oflf Oxford. 
She laughs too much, he thinks. She is heart- 
whole. It is desecration to believe that this 
stately maiden could care for him. He sees the 
well-known street full of admirers bearing cards, 
hears the bang of hansom doors flung open, and 
patent-leather boots are twinkling on the pavement. 
It cannot be that she is cold to these splendid 
youth with curled brims and exquisite flowers. 
They dance divinely, and know what everybody is 
doing ; and is she not a woman and weak ? And 
yet — and at this point his thoughts go always back 
to the past. He remembers the little girl with the 
sweet bright face and ruffled hair; now dancing 
and laughing in the sunlight — now leaving her 
play to woo him from a naughty temper. He re- 
members her, shy and demure, by the side of her 
governess, when he came home from school, and 
how quickly that shyness vanished in her eager- 
ness for fun. He recalls his intense pride when 
first they rode their ponies together, and she was 
trusted to him. He smiles at his boyish shyness 
as he grew conscious of her beauty. His smile is 
more tender as he pictures her visiting her quaint 
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friends in the little village : no formal visitor, con- 
scious of her condescension, but a young girl, 
bringing her glad spirits and kind heart to those 
less happy; hearing their strange tales and com- 
ments with pity and amusement. He remembers 
with a flush of shame how he, in a fretful super- 
subtle mood, had quarrelled with her for not taking 
a more serious view of charity, and for enjoying 
her good works. She was too good for him. It 
was impossible that she should care for him. And 
yet if she could, he would grow more worthy of 
her. He was thrilled by the hope of being worthy, 
to be loved. After all, was he so utterly unworthy 
of a young lady in society? It was absurd to 
undervalue one's self. She loved him, and that 
was enough. And yet she could not love him. Of 
one thing he was certain — ^he had always loved 
her. All the suppressed chivalry within him rose 
up to assure him of this. He had loved first. If 
he might dare to hope that she cared for him! 
Come what might, he should always love her, and 
no other. It was impossible that she should care 
for him; but she could not prevent him from 
caring for her. Victim of hopeless love, he yet 
found the world brighter and better for his love. 
For it was hopeless. And yet Here he glided 
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o£F again into the past, dreaming his dream upon 
the cricket-field. It was good to be young, and to 
understand the beauty and goodness of women. 
There was sunlight about him, and the laughter of 
friends. The world was a pleasant place, after all. 
He whispered a name to the grass with a glad 
sense of a peculiar interest. He looked at a daisy 
under his nose, whimsically debating if he should 
learn his fate therefrom, or spare the humble 
flower. He smiled for no reason, and sighed for 
no reason. He smUed again at these symptoms. 
young fool, recumbent in the sunlight, there are 
things in the world almost as important as your 
love affairs. 

So the summer hours went by. Irvine, sum- 
moned from his dreams, played a dashing innings, 
fielded with much vivacity, felt an irrational de- 
pression as the shadows lengthened, and rose again 
to a strange height of excitement as he went to 
sup at Leonard Aubrey's rooms. He was the life 
of the party, and all men were surprised thereat. 
Nor was there want of life. After a long day's 
cricket in the sun, the youth were healthily fa- 
tigued, and betook themselves with ardour to eat- 
ing and drinking, eager for new strength, and 
gloriously fearless of indigestion. There was little 
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formality and mucli food. Bottles stood about 
with wires cut, and a fine air of irregular plenty. 
They spoke plainly of more to come, and the 
shortest arm might reach them. There was also 
cup in generous jugs and bowls. No white tie or 
dress-coat gave stiffness and solemnity to the feast ; 
but each man wore his easiest shooting-coat, and 
opened his collar if he chose. There was no great 
noise at first. A brisk clatter of knives, forks, and 
plates, voices all talking at once, now and then a 
howl of laughter, a jest shouted above the babble 
of talk, prevented a depressing stillness. But as 
the short-Uved viands vanished, the sounds grew 
louder. One man fell back in his place, stretched 
his tired legs, and gave the rein to his tongue. 
Another attracted the attention of an absent-mind- 
ed friend by the dexterous jerking of a rolL The 
wag began to bring in his well-loved jokes — those 
jokes so much more pleasing than the newest flashes 
of wit. Everybody knew the sort of crisis which 
would bring one in, and the laughter began before 
the jest. It was no great matter to set that table 
in a roar. They roared for the joy of the roaring. 
Feelings were not over-sensitive that night, and 
personalities abounded. The singer sang, and the 
others shouted in chorus. Then the rival singer 
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sang — a Scotchman of rich mellow voice, which 
Boms would have loved ; and the Southrons cried 
in chorus that they were "na fou." Loud among 
the loud, wild among the wild, was Irvine Dale. 
When these reserved persons throw themselves 
to the wind, they are apt to go the farthest. A 
song was ended, and he dashed into a fantastic 
parody, which satirised, or seemed to satirise the 
dons. He reduced the wag to silence by a perfect 
hurricane of wild jokes. Ned Harefel stared at 
his cousin, round -eyed with astonishment; and 
Leonard Aubrey, master of the revels, shook with 
laughter till he cried out in pain. This hermit 
gone mad was the richest thing in all the world. 
The fun grew fast and furious. Eating and drink- 
ing never wholly ceased; but other sports pre- 
vailed. Who first turned from words to blows is 
uncertain. Perhaps it was he who flung the first 
bread. Certain it is, that many missiles were 
flying; that one had smothered his friend with 
sofa-cushions, another had thrust his trusty com- 
rade under the table. A certain freedom of man- 
ners prevailed. Yet they might still sing that 
they were "na fou." Flushed more with youth 
than wine, maddened by the joy of living, they 
shouted and laughed and sang, and cared not for 
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the morrow, A great roar of sound went out 
into the summer night; and the Head of the 
College, strolling in the quadrangle, paused to 
hear with a smile, both critical and appreciative. 
At the height of the riot, a whim seized Irvine 
Dale. With a wild shout of farewell, he vault- 
ed over an intervening sofa, and da.shed at the 
door. 

" Stop him ! " cried Aubrey, but too late. 

With demoniac laughter. Dale dashed down the 
wooden stairs. In a moment they were after him. 
One emerged from under the sofa-cushions, another 
from under the table. Both singers, though bulky 
men, as many singers are, flung themselves in pur- 
suit Aubrey dashed across the table with a crash 
of china, scattering the remnants of his supper. 
The wag was nimbler than his wit. Down they 
all went, shouting in the chase, out into the quad- 
rangle. The master, withdrawn behind a tree, saw 
the hunt sweep by, and modified his opinion of the 
fugitiva The fugitive tried a ruse. He dashed up 
a flight of stairs, left a door, which opened on to 
the next staircase, ostentatiously opened, doubled 
back, and, going softly into the rooms of an ac- 
quaintance, sported the oak. In a minute he 
heard the rush of feet; the chaae swept by the 
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(door, along the passage, and down the other stair- 
case. He was alone, in silence, panting. The 
room in which he had taken refuge belonged to the 
fashionable man of the college, and the atmosphere 
was -most soothing. Dried rose-leaves filled a china 
bowl ; but their scent was lost in a faint odour of 
musk. Among furniture of sterner stuff were two 
or three soft low chairs, covered with Japanese 
silk; and near one of these stood the little tea- 
table, with its scant petticoat of lace. Even the 
box of cigarettes might have been waiting for a 
lady. A small stuffed bear, who supported um- 
brellas and canes, indicated a certain sort of 
humour in his owner. The engravings showed 
a taste for women, both saintly and decorously 
sensuous. Above the velvet of the mantelpiece 
was a long, low looking-glass, and in its Florentine 
frame were a few cards which had floated down 
from town. Above the looking-glass appeared the 
chief artistic ornament of the apartment — a copy 
in oils of one of the best-known works of Carlo 
Dolce. " Make my room a shrine for that picture," 
young Osman Belgrave had said at his first meet- 
ing with an Oxford upholsterer. The sudden 
change from the riot of a supper-party to this scene 
of elegance and repose filled Irvine Dale with 
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merriment. He stared about him like a child, and 
noted all the pretty things. 

It was clear that Osman himself had but just 
left his bower, for the piano was open, and on it 
was that chorus of enamoured costermongers which, 
sung by ladies with satin tights and short clay- 
pipes in their hat-bands, had taken the town by 
storm. The lamp, too, veiled by its deep pink 
shade, stood lighted on the table, Irvine lay back 
in a chair, which was almost a couch, recovering 
his breath, and staring about him. Presently, as 
his custom was, he stretched out his hand to a 
neighbouring newspaper. He smiled as he saw 
that he held the * Court Courier,' and began lazily 
to turn the pages. "Approaching marriages in 
high life," he read with sublime indififerenca Then 
the paper slipped on to the Persian rug at his feet 
He clutched the arms of his chair, and shut his 
eyes tight. But though his eyes were closed, he 
still saw the paragraph writ plain before him. 

"A marriage is arranged and will shortly take 
place between Lord Htimphrey Durfey, son of the 
late and brother of the present Duke of Dorking, 
and Miss Katharine Adare, only daughter of the 
late Chilingly Combe Spenser Adare of Chilcombe 
Parke, near Chillingley.** 
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Mr Osman Belgrave, entering his room a little 
later, was shocked to find the 'Court Courier/ 
which he had not yet read, lying crushed upon the 
floor. He smoothed the paper carefully, and, with 
a little cigarette between his teeth, proceeded to 
make himself acquainted with the doings of the 
fashionable world. He noted with respectful sym- 
pathy that a duke's brother, whom he had often 
observed in the Park, was about to be married. 
He was really surprised. He had never for a 
moment supposed that Lord Humphrey was a 
marrying man. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE CLUB. 



To sit still in Oxford was impossible. Irvine felt 
that he must go somewhere and do something. He 
could not face his cousin, and discuss the news of 
this approaching marriage in high life. He was 
very sorry for himself. He was selected from all 
men to be the special sport of Fortune. In the 
morning he was roused to the full consciousness of 
the one love of his life ; in the evening came the 
* Court Courier.* It was consummate irony. There 
was no rest for him. The gad-fly was at him again. 
He must go somewhere and do something. Thus 
it happened that Mr Dale, on the morning after 
the supper-party, was not to be found in Oxford, 
Term was just over, and he ignored the ceremony 
of taking leave. He scribbled to Lady Harefel the 
brief intelligence that he should not be at home for 
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some tima Then he fled to London, a place so 
large that many a small fellow may hide his sor- 
rows therein, and knocked at Kerisen's door. In 
spite of all his real grief, there was some pleasure 
in the whimsical nature of this proceeding. To 
pursue his own improvement, as if no woman 
existed, was clearly a fine thing to do; while 
every day there would be the bare chance of a 
dramatic meeting. Would she start and turn 
pale? He would rise each morning, conscious 
that before nightfall he might meet a romantic 
incident — a stimulating paia He was deeply 
hurt and morbidly restless. He had no strength 
to battle with his gad-fly. So he knocked at Keri- 
sen's door, and Kerisen received him kindly. 

A fortnight passed, and Irvine Dale was still 
restless and ill at ease. When he was in the 
house, he wished to be in the street ; in the midst 
of the crowd, he longed for the solitude of his 
room. He buried himself amid the gazers in the 
Park, and thought how strange his feelings would 
be if he saw Miss Adare sweep by behind Lord 
Humphrey's big bay horses. But as he never saw 
her, he never experienced that remarkable senti- 
ment. Once he caught sight of his aunt Ellen's 
fair benevolent countenance, and fled : but as that 
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lady was apt to doze in her carriage, his hurried 
flight was unnecessary. He did not gain much 
help from Kerisen, who appeared to him impro- 
perly flippant. He likened him to Mephistopheles, 
and delighted him by the comparison. 

"My too inquisitive Faust!" cried Kerisen; 
"but where is Gretchen?" 

" Where indeed I " asked Irvine, dismally — 
" where is the guileless maiden ? " 

" There are some who sell themselves for jewels," 
said his host, lightly, and began to hum a well- 
known air. 

" Don't say that," cried the other, with a spasm 
of pain, which made Kerisen open his eyes with 
the sudden consciousness that his jests were ill- 
timed. 

" Enough of women," cried he. 

" Enough of women," echoed Dale, sadly. 

Once certain that his friend's mind was dwelling 
on some unlucky fact, Kerisen did his best to 
divert his attention. He exercised his wit and 
poured forth his best stories to an ear which was 
often inattentive. He led the young man among 
lions. They dined with Maxwelton, friend of 
dukes and reformer of society — Maxwelton the 
writer, who gave to every doubt an answer solemn 
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and well-paid in the pages of an enlightened maga- 
zine — ^Marwelton the talker most cynical and para- 
doxical, tolerant of all things but enthusiasm. Ir- 
vine looked for a man firm on his feet and armed 
at all points ; he found a person trying laboriously 
to be at his ease, and made cross by failure. He 
heard the great preacher of the day denouncing a 
trembling waiter over his dinner at the club. He 
was nearly run over by a remarkable young poet, 
whose verse was full of languor, and who was 
dashing to the city to take advantage of a rise in 
Egyptians. He grew weary of lions. They were 
but skin-deep, after all, and their voice betrayed 
them. They were one more disappointment to the 
most disappointed of young men. It was in vain 
that Kerisen exerted himselfl He took him to 
parties given at strange hours, for the sake of 
variety — to the exclusive circle of Mrs Moddell 
Todder, exclusive of all but notoriety, and for 
whose sake a real Persian was induced to recite 
the poetry of his nation. He took him to the 
Hoopman Hoboys, who, husband and wife, painted 
together the most beautiful pictures in the world 
— ^pictures of hidden meaning but wondrous har- 
mony of colours — pictures which might be viewed 
with satisfaction from any point, sweet riddles 

L 
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which the joint artists, one in art as in love, could 
not be induced to part with. Irvine heard young 
Mr Kemble Francis recite his own unpublished 
drama, and Mrs Tymperton perform for hours on 
the instrument invented by her brother. The in- 
ventor and some other persons believed that the 
days of the pianoforte were numbered. Irvine was 
jostled by critics, snubbed by painters, patronised 
by unsuccessful authors. And yet, in spite of the 
efforts of Kerisen, who was welcome everywhere, 
the young man was not satisfied. Even when, 
owing to his friend's influeilce, he was elected an 
original member of the new club, he could not feel 
raptura After many a battle, the club had been 
decorated and furnished. "Sow it was open, but 
nameless. Fears were entertained that the name 
"Catholic" would not be understood, even if it 
were spelt with a K " Philhellenic" had but few 
supporters, while " Philannic " was the suggestion 
of a single though influential member. " The Sym- 
pathetic" was too sentimental, the ''All Bound 
OJub" too slangy. Some wished to call it "The 
Coflfee-house," which was less definite than "The 
Addison;" while a small but determined band 
would have nothing but a most modest and dis- 
tinctive title, "The Klub." «CaU it Walpurgis," 
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said Eerisen, ^for here will we prepare the hell- 

• 

broth of culture." When he made this luminous 
suggestion he was sitting with Dale in the newly- 
furnished library, which was lined throughout 
with dark carved oak, and lighted through dia- 
mond-panes — a very handsome reading-room, 
where it was difficult to read by day, and all 
lamps were ineffectual at night Dale peered at 
his friend through the gloom. "Yesterday you 
talked of the mission of this place," he said, *' as 
if it would improve art and reform society; and 
now you make a jest of it." 

**1 half believe in it, and that is a stretch of 
credulity for these days." 

''A time of shreds and patches,'' said Dale, 
crossly. 

"A time of eager inquiry and the rapid spread 
of enlightenment," cried Kerisen, in a bombastic 
tone. 

" A time of universal humbug, when we all act 
parts which are not worth the acting." 

" The times are out of joint," exclaimed Kerisen, 
with a player's manner, " cursed spite ! But 
luckily," he added, " neither you nor I were bom 
to set them right." 

Dale only answered by an impatient gesture. 
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" Come into the light," said his friend, and he 
threw open the door of the drawing-room. The 
sudden change made the eyes blink. The disputes 
about the decoration of the club had ended in a 
compromise. Each room was in a diflferent style. 
The drawing-room had been assigned to a man of 
original genius, who had shut himself up with a 
copy of * The Arabian Nights ' and the tail-feathers 
of the common cock. The result was gorgeous in 
the extrema Everywhere was a blending of colours 
burnished green, deepening to shining black — here 
and there a vivid touch of the scarlet of the cocks- 
comb. Deep divans, rich stuffs, and low-swung 
lamps of dead gold, brought home to Western eyes 
an East more splendid than the real. It was a 
dream of Aladdin's palace made visible by art. 
Passing from this room, the two friends entered the 
passage, and looked down into the hall below. It 
was one step from the palace of Xerxes to the 
Athens which defied him. A spacious court of 
white marble, with exquisite slender columns, state- 
ly and simple, unfurnished save for a few classic 
couches. In the centre was a slight depression, 
a long shgillow tank of the same pure marble, and 
in it fresh water and the gleam of goldfish. From 
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this fair court a voice rose, reciting in an artificial 
tone — 

" And evennore with most variety 
And change of sweetness (for all change is sweet)^ 
He casts his glutton sense to satisfy/' 

" It is Bush/' whispered Kerisen. 

Dale looked down with languid interest. The 
distingtiished gentleman was somewhat stumpy as 
seen from above. He lay on his elbow in a clas- 
sic attitude, but with something less than classic 
grace ; and the beautiful stanzas of Spenser flowed 
monotonously forth for the delight of a long-haired 
young gentleman, who looked as if he had fallen 
against a neighbouring column. Presently the artist 
broke off in the middle of a line, and in a voice 
both harsher and huskier, called loudly, ** Waiter ! 
a brandy-and-soda." 

Dale glanced at Kerisen, who laughed, and has- 
tened to explain that this poet was the son of a 
wholesale butcher; that in consequence he had 
shrunk from the world and cultivated bearishness, 
until he suddenly found himself famous, and was 
sought by the new school of artists who practised 
all the arts. These artists had been enchanted by 
his rudeness. To be met with a curse was a new 
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sensatioiL ''Besides," said Kerisen, "the school 
had been accused of effeminacy, and it gave them a 
comfortable feeling of manliness to have among them 
so liberal a swearer. You must know him. Gome 
on, and be introduced." So saying, he dragged 
Irvine down-stairs. Mr Bush had risen to meet his 
brandy-and-sodawater. He grunted and jerked his 
head at Dale, who returned him the slightest pos- 
sible bow. He then, fix)wning gloomily at the waiter, 
from whom he took the tumbler, became absorbed 
in his favourite drink. His forehead was broad, 
prominent above the eyes, and shaded by a sort 
of fringe of hair. He was short, but defiantly erect. 
Standing still, he seemed to concentrate his efforts 
on the task of adding a cubit to his stature. 

"Come to my place to-morrow afternoon," said 
Mr Eodney Bush to Kerisen, as if he were hurling 
him a defiance. 

Kerisen replied that Dale was staying with him. 

" He can come if he likes," said the poet 

Irvine was on the brink of a curt refusal, when 
his friend touched his arm, and accepted with 
gratitude. 

" Morfly is coming," said Mr Bush, " and her hus- 
band, and some other folk, and a new man." 

" What new man ? " 
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*' I don't know his name, damn hinL He hai 
been somewliere or done something. At least he is 
new," 

^Season enoogh,"' said Eerisen, with a sidelong 
look at his friend 

The poet stalked off^ and the limpet-like yonth 
pushed himself off from the pillar and shambled in 
pnisuit Dale looked after the great man^s clnmsjr 
head and coarse red ears with a feeling of strange 
repugnance. 

"* Somewhat out of place as the complete artist,** 
said Eerisen, langhing ; ** but he does not do the 
thing badly/' 

'' Do the thing I ** said Dale, bitterly. * Why 
must we all be doing the thing for which we are 
not intended ? Why can't this fellow be natural? ** 

^ And frankly be the brute which nature made 
him^" said Kerisen, with his mock-heroic manner, 
and added^ ""Who is his new friend, I wonder? 
Of course he knew his nama'* 

** Then he lied,'' said Dale, curtly. 

"" Nevertheless," said Kerisen, ""you must come 
and see him to-morrow, and his pictures, and his 
china, and his books, and his last thing in friends. 
He writes lovely soft things about friendship." 

Dale turned impatiently away. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

"IN XANADU." 

The house of Mr Eodney Bush stands in a dull 
street in a mean and dingy part of the town, and 
seems to the uninitiated no less dreary than its 
neighbours. Irvine, following his friend down the 
dark narrow passage which leads from the front 
door, was surprised to find no sign of the strange 
individuality of the owner. Mr Bush delights in 
contrasts. At the end of the obscure passage 
Kerisen pushed open a door, lifted a heavy curtain 
of dull orange velvet, and ushered his friend into 
a large and well-proportioned room. All the 
colours of a faded rainbow were combined for its 
adornment. Pieces of stuff too big for the wall, 
and pieces too small to cover a chair; Venetian 
tapestries, brasses, glasses, old velvet cloaks, plumed 
hats, strange weapons, and china plates, were thick 
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upon the walls. There were books on shelves, 
and books upon the floor; old chests and deep 
lounging -chairs, writing - tables, divans, couches, 
rugs, mats, skins, the boots and spurs of a cavalier, 
and drinking -vessels from every spot on earth. 
Many easels stood about the room — ^some empty, 
some holding divers pictures and sketches of a 
woman represented in various attitudes. 

''Why, it's always the same face," said Dale to 
Eerisen. 

** Hush ! " whispered the other ; " if s Mrs Morfly ; 
you will see her presently. Morfly worships Bush, 
and Bush worships Mrs Morfly." 

The poet having greeted his friends with the 
usual abruptness, flung himself down before one 
of his own paintings, and awaited his other guests. 
Blossett and Jones came first; the former in a 
flutter of- excitement at beiug admitted to this 
palace of art — ^the latter veiling his unusual emo- 
tion under an air of exaggerated weariness. Blossett 
began at once to expatiate on the wonders of the 
place, while Mr Bush acknowledged his politeness 
by a nod, and Jones sank down among the cushions 
and abandoned himself to a dream. There was 
a slight show of excitement when Mr and Mrs 
Morfly entered. It is a rule of the house that 
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nobody should be announced. Thus it happened 
that Dale, looking up suddenly from a reverie, in 
which he fancied himself in a society of opium- 
eaters, saw in the midst of the party a tall, slight 
woman, with a long nose and great sleepy eyes, 
behind whom stood a man whose most remarkable 
feature was a receding chin. Mr Bush did not 
rise from his place, but only turned his eyes from 
the picture to the fair original. Jones imitated 
the behaviour of his host, but Blossett and Kerisen 
rose and bowed, and the latter said, briefly, " My 
Mend, Irvine Dala" The lady turned on Irvine 
her great musing eyes, while her little husband 
came out and took him by the hand with an eager 
expression of countenance. He had the air of 
always expecting something strange. 

" Will you sing ? " asked Mr Bush, who had risen 
I and fetched a guitar. 

"No," said the lady, in a soft, sad voice. "You 
must read to ma" 

The great man did not venture to dispute her 
commands. He seemed to study the light; then 
pushed a long low couch into the chosen position, 
flung a strangely-coloured stuff across it, and looked 
at the lady. She placed herself carefully upon it, 
while the pensive, almost melancholy expression 
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never left her face. Then the poet motioned Mr 
Morfly, with a curt gesture, to a neighbouring seat, 
dropped on the ground, and began to read. Some- 
times he raised his eyes and gazed on the lady, 
while he continued to taste the words, which he 
uttered in his smooth recitation monotone. To a 
hearer unacquainted with the work, there seemed 
little else than the drawling utterance of broad 
vowel-sounds and the frequent lisping of labials. 
It was very soothing. Kerisen fell asleep, and was 
only awakened by a sudden exclamation of Irvine 
Dale. 

"What is it?" asked Mr Bush, in a sharp, harsh 
voice, while Mrs Morfly shivered, and Jones copied 
her pained expression. Irvine was staring at the 
door, in which stood Mr Sebastian Archer, and 
behind him Ned HarefeL 

"Oh, it's you?" said Mr Bush, scowling at the 
new-comers. 

Sebastian was incapable of embarrassment. He 
treated men as he treated his new London clothes, 
with delightful familiarity, and wore his manners 
like his light frock-coat, with a fascinating negli- 
gence. He presented his companion, and apologised 
so gracefully for bringing him, that Mr Bush was 
obliged to mutter something about pleasure. Then, 
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having made his bow to Mrs Morfly, he came to 
Dale, and laid his hand upon his shoulder in a 
manner half friendly, half paternal "My dear 
boy," he said, confidentially, " I looked for nothing 
half so pleasant." 

The mind of Mr Dale at this moment was pre- 
tematuraUy active. He was recalling the past, 
dreading the future, embarrassed by the present. 
He was wondering what Mr Archer was thinking ; 
what he expected him to say ; what he should say. 
He felt impatiently that nothing mattered much, 
and blurted out the question, "Where is Miss 
Archer ? " He was surprised and somewhat shocked 
at his sense of relief when he heard that she was 
in Florence. 

" She is getting on wonderfully with her music," 
said Sebastian^ willing to set the yoimg man at his 
ease. " They prophesy a furor at the opera." 

"Indeed," said Irviae, absently. His thoughts 
were now busy with other matters. He was staring 
at Ned Harefel, and wondering when he had last 
seen Eatherine. Ned looked back at him with a 
rueful expression, sorry to find his cousin among 
these strange folk, whom he condemned at first 
sight The harmony of the party was lost. Half 
the people were standing. Even Jones had risen 
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from his sofa. The cousins were staxiug awkwardly 
at each other. Mrs Morfly had closed her eyes, 
and seemed to feel the discord to her very fin- 
ger-tips; while her husband peered with magpie 
cunning at Sebastian, as if he suspected him of 
concealing some delightful secret. Mr Archer had 
begun a conversation with Kerisen, who alone 
enjoyed the situation, and was delighted by his 
new acquaintance. Meanwhile Mr Bush regarded 
all his guests as if they were in a conspiracy to 
irritate him. It was too much for Dale, who 
abruptly bade his host farewell; asked Sebastian 
to visit him; begged Harefel, in a whisper, to 
come away ; and with a bow to the lady, who half 
opened her eyes in acknowledgment, departed. 
Harefel, with a brief explanation to Mr Bush, who 
made no effort to detain him, followed his cousin, 
and found him in the street. 

" I shan't go there again," said Irvine curtly, as 
he took the other's arm. 

" Then you are not regularly in with that lot ? " 
asked Ned, much relieved. 

"In with them!" cried his impulsive cousin. 
"Look there,'* and he pulled him up sharply at 
the comer of a court, which seemed to slink away 
from the dingy street. It was little more than the 
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backyard of the gin-palace wHch was flaunting at 
the entrance. The afternoon was warm, and the 
dwellers had crept out of their houses to sun them- 
selves ; but the slanting sun-light, like rouge on a 
withered cheek, made the place more hideous. 
Yoimg children, who did not know how to play, 
swarmed on the dirty door-steps, or crawled upon 
the rickety stairs within. Men, who looked both 
savage and stolid, leaned against the wall and 
smoked. There was no room for the women in the 
sun. Some of these seemed too tired to speak; 
others shrieked to each other across the court. 
There was a girl, too— little more than a child — 
who had been drinking early. She was laughing, 
and screaming foul jokes at the top of her voice ; 
but nobody paid her any attention. 

" Let us advise these people to live for new sen- 
sations," said Irvine, with a bitter laugh. *' Good 
God I " cried he, again, "just think of this place a 
few feet from Mr Eodney Bush's palace of art! 
When I see such things I feel as if I were not 
fit to live." 

" Dear old fellow," said Ned gently, and putting 
his arm through his cousin's; "you are not re- 
sponsible for the state of the world." 

**Yes I am — I mean, we all are," said Irvine, 
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who was somewhat taken aback by the unnsnal 
profundity of his cousin's remark. 

They walked on in silence towards a more 
fiEishionable part of the town, until the exercise 
and pleasant eveniog air began to soothe the un- 
quiet mood of Mr Irvine Dala He carried with 
him a question, which he longed to ask. He told 
himself that it was but the speaking of a few 
words, and fisuicied them spoken. 

Meanwhile he said nothing, and the two Mends 
strode on together, silent as only two Englishmen 
can be. But Irvine could not march into his 
uncle's house without an explanation. A cold 
shiver ran through him as he remembered that 
she might be thera 

"When is it to be?*' he asked, abruptly, with 
an excessive assumption of indifference. 

"What?" 

" The wedding, of course.** 

" What wedding V* Harefel stopped in the street, 
and stared at his cousin, " Irvie,'' he cried, " you 
don't mean to say that you believed that story 
about Elatharine?" 

"It is not true?" 

" Did you think that she would look at a fellow 
likethat?** 
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"It is not true/' repeated Irvine to himselt 
Presently he asked carelessly if Lady Harefel 
could take him in. 

"Of course she can," said Ned. "I dine at 
home, and I will stay with you this evening. I 
don't care about Lady Eaddley's dance." 

" My dear boy, I will go with you. She is sure 
to have sent me a card." 

Edward Harefel looked at his cousin with some 
surprisa There came to him an uncomfortable 
suspicion, which he had sometimes felt in old 
days, but had always dismissed as impossible. 
He now banished it again, being of a hopeful 
disposition, and apt to regard as impossible that 
which was only unpleasant 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

"IN MAZES OF HEAT AND SOUND." 

Lady Eaddley^s dance was going beautifully. 
Everybody said so; and everybody was thera 
Lady Raddley repeated again and again to her 
smartest friends that she had been obliged to ask 
everybody, because people had been so disagree- 
able about her little dances. Her heart was fall 
of pride and gratitude. There was a thirsty crowd 
about the supper-tables— a thirsty crowd battling 
for tea or lemonade ; a block on the staircase ; a 
crush in the doorway; and the ball-room was so 
full, that dancing was almost impossible. Those 
who had seats were afraid to move; those who 
had not, were drooping. It was a very hot 
night. 

Irvine Dale came late, in a state of mingled shy- 
ness and excitement. He was not accustomed to 
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London society, and felt, as he was apt to feel, 
that everybody was observing him. Had he been 
the Grand Turk himself, he would have excited 
but little attention that evening. People of fashion 
are not easily moved to excitement. They long for 
it, but it is ever harder to obtain. Yesterday's 
amusement is the bore of to-day. What is there 
for to-morrow? That is the question. It must 
be something new, and a little stronger. They do 
not conceal their eagerness. The languid manner 
is disappearing among the younger folk, and an 
almost brutal frankness prevails. Invent us a 
game or tell us a story, or go and hang yourself. 
It is thus that the tall young men of fashion ad- 
dress each other, and they treat their lady friends 
with almost equal sincerity. Never was your wag 
in greater request People must be amused. Their 
eagerness is terribla They do everjrthing with 
feverish energy, and yet have nothing to do. They 
devour news which they don't believe, and wiU 
take any pains to gain the latest possible intelli- 
gence about matters in which they feel no interest 
whatever. Yet they have no time for business. 
Mothers who will not trouble themselves to ar- 
range suitable alliances for their own daughters, 
shrug their shoulders at their neighbours' marriages. 
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Young married women in search of stronger excite- 
ments leap at free flirtation, and leave their chil- 
dren for an emotion. Men who have grown weary 
of monotonous gambling, carry an extra card to 
pass the time. So they keep moving, crowding 
and jostling in spite of the extreme heat of the 
weather. So they have flooded Lady Eaddley's 
house, and filled her shrunken heart with mo- 
mentary content. It was something that all the 
best people came to her. 

The best people, like everybody else, were hoping 
that something would turn up. Even Miss Kath- 
arine Adare was not whoUy free from the prevailing 
epidemic. Her happy nature was affected by the 
restlessness about her. She was a little tired of 
crowd and heat, and she thought that she was tired 
of admiration. It is certain that she was dissatis- 
fied with the manner in which the admiration was 
expressed. Lord Humphrey's compliments had 
been little short of insults; but luckily, she was 
rid of them now. Her partners assumed for the 
most part an easy air of friendliness. " They speak 
to me as if I were a man," said the young lady, who 
was very woman. " Come and have a dance," said 
Tommy ; and, " You are in looks to-night," said 
Bobby : and Miss Katharine resented the speeches. 
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She had a habit of drawing away her head, which 
kept the boldest young men at a distance. She 
had old-fashioned ideas of respectful demeanour. 
She had pictured a world of men who took pains to 
be agreeable to women — ^who were privileged to be 
attentive, and were rewarded by a smile for accom- 
plishments and wit. She found Bobby talking over 
her head to Tommy ; and Tommy treating her like 
a good feUow. They liked her because there was 
no nonsense about her ; but she was not sure that 
they would not be the better for a little more non- 
sense in the form of graceful manners. She had 
read and loved in the school-room the romances of 
Walter Scett. She was said to be the handsomest 
girl in London ; and yet nobody begged the favour 
of dance. On the contrary, the popular young men 
had ihe air of conferring a benefit. They flung the 
handkercHef They were few ia number, and were 
valued accordingly. Moreover, Miss Katharine had 
a strong love of helping and protecting weaker 
creatures ; and in the gay world she found herself 
patronised, and in some sort protected, by beings 
weaker than hersel£ She remembered nothing 
more vexatious than the fact that Irvine Dale, 
whom she had been so glad to help and soothe 
when they were boy and girl, had slipped away 
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from her protecting care> and fallen headlong in 
love with an artful minx, who of course was not 
nice. Not even the fair Katharine — beautiful, 
young, high-spirited, and gay, and in the rush of 
her first season — ^was always happy. As she sat 
fianning herself in a comer of Lady Baddley's cool 
balcony, she pictured a salon where there was no 
crowd, and inuch wit and wisdom — ^where lovely 
woman at once stimulated and moderated talk, and 
brilliant man was full of tact and devotioa From 
this her fancy wandered to more congenial haunts. 
She saw the country in all its summer beauty, the 
soft downs and wooded valleys around her home ; 
and she thought of a nobler life, of the helpful 
w.oman who makes man strong for effort, and con- 
soles him when he fails. Having reached this 
point in her meditations. Miss Katharine suddenly 
remembered Captain Loyd, who was standing pa- 
tiently beside her, and very improperly burst out 
laughing. 

" What is the joke ? " asked the Captain. 

" Don't you think that Society is rather vulgar ? " 
asked she, in turn. 

" Vulgar I I don't know. Of course old Eaddley 
is vulgar ; but she is not Society — at least, not all 
of it." 
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•* Very true," said the lady ; " but is it not vulgar 
to have bad manners ? " 

Captain Loyd was much pleased that she asked 
his opinion. He was a determined feUow, and had 
made up his mind that evening to a great effort. 
He wished to give a sensible answer to her last 
question, and he thought over it so long that she 
had forgotten him again, when he said, " You see, 
it does not do to be too polite. Shopmen and those 
sort of fellows have grown so infernally civiL" 

" That you have to be rude for the sake of dis- 
tinction/* 

" I did not mean to be rude," said he, with less 
than his usual deliberation. He straightened him- 
self as he spoke, and squared his shoulders with his 
old movement of resolution. It was like the mo- 
ment before the school-sculling, and he seemed to 
hear the voice of the starter crying, "Are you 
ready ? " 

** I never could mean to be rude to you," he said. 

There was something in his voice which sent a 
pang of terror and a thrill of ecstasy through the 
young lady. She hoped that he was not going to 
propose, for she must refuse him, and she liked him 
so much; and yet she would be disappointed if 
something were not going to happen. 
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"How funny the lights look across the Park!" 
she said, in a great hurry. 

"Do they?" said he; and then, after a pause, 
" Miss Adare, I find it very hard to talk." 

"Oh, I don't care about talking. It's quite as 
nice looking at the moon, I think. But on the 
whole Will you take me back to mainma ? " 

She prepared to rise, but he stopped her with a 
gesture, which was almost commanding. ** Just 
listen to me a minute/' he said. The masterful 
element in the big young man asserted itself. 
"Katharine," he continued, "you must know — I 
know you know. Look here, will you marry me ? " 

There was a new tremor in the voice, but he 
stood up like a man prepared for either fortune. 
Elatharine had always liked him ; and there now 
came over her a sudden and powerful feeling of 
respect She repented keenly of having despised 
him, and doubted if she had not encouraged him. 
Perhaps she owed him something. For a moment 
there came to her a strong impulse to trust herself 
to this great, true, tender man. Her present life 
seemed so aimless and frivolous, and here was 
something to lean on. She looked up at him, but 
his face was dark in the shadow. Suddenly from 
the open window behind him stepped Irvine Dale. 
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" No," she said, hastily. *' I am very very sorry ; 
but it can never be." 

** Thanks/' said Loyd, feeling that she meant to 
be kind, and standing up bravely under the blow. 
But when he turned away, Irvine saw the sorrow 
in his frank, open face. "How are you?" mut- 
tered Loyd, with a mechanical nod. Irvine shook 
his hand, and looked at Miss Katharine with curi- 
ous disfavour. He could not bear to see her inflict- 
ing pain. He certainly did not wish her to marry 
this stolid young Guardsman; and yet thai, an- 
tagonism to the other sex which he sometimes felt, 
was strong in him for the moment. He thought 
that woman was incomprehensible, and he was 
impatient of puzzles. He had come for the pur- 
pose of being agreeable to a beautiful yoimg lady; 
but when Loyd had passed him and re-entered the 
room, he looked at her, who was more beautiful 
than ever, with a somewhat cross expression. Miss 
Adare, for her part> aggrieved at being obliged to 
pain a friend, was inclined to compensate herself 
by making another friend suffer. She assumed a 
calm and gentle appearance, and contemplated the 
Park. 

''I am afraid I came at the wrong moment," 
said he. 
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"Not at all," said she. "Tou are absolutely 
re&esliing; quite a novelty in society." 

" So you are bored already ? And yet you have 
woman's dearest amusement" 

Irvine intended to throw a world of meaning 
into his last sentence ; but Katharine clearly mis- 
understood him, for she briefly observed, "Dancing." 

Irvine was at once repelled and powerfully at- 
tracted by the young lady. "Are you really tired 
of the season?" he asked. 

"Do say something original Everybody begins 
to talk about being tired of the season, and to ask 
where everybody else is going, and nobody cares 
about the answer." 

"Not even Loyd," said Irvine, bitterly. 

Miss Katharine raised her eyebrows, and then 
laughed lightly. She would not for the world 
have allowed Irvine to suspect how tender her 
heart was at the moment. '' What are you doing 
with yourself now ? " she asked, carelessly, playing 
with her fan. 

"And nobody cares about the answer," he re- 
marked. 

She looked at him with a most mischievous 
air. "Perhaps you are doing nothing," she sug- 
gested* 
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I "You are right," said he, with a short laugh; 

i ' 

i [ "but at least I am not playing " 

Here he stopped in some trepidation; and she 
said "Yes?" in a tone of voice which suggested 
i danger. 

'- * " It's no business of mine/' said he. 

" Irvine," she said, with a delightful assumptior 
of gravity, ** I think that you give yourseK toe 
much to solitude. You should go out more intc 
society, and learn to make yourseK agreeabla" 

" Perhaps you will teach me." 

" Certainly. I shall begin by telling Ned where 

you ought to go ; but " (she had kept her keenest 
shaft for him) "London must be very dull aftei 

Italy." 

Irvine flushed hotly. It was peculiarly distaste- 
ful to him to hear an allusion to Italy from hei 
lips. He shifted himself about in an impatient 
manner. 

"Do sit down," said the young lady, blandly. 
"It's fatiguing to see you jumping about; and 

ii I 

' ' it's too hot to dance." 
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I He sat down, and wondered why he did not go 

' away. Nevertheless he remained, answered ques- 

'! tions, and gave a lame explanation of his disap- 

pearance since the end of term. Miss Adare was 
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unlike herself. Her tongae was flippant, but her 
heart was fall of sorrow for the brave jouth who 
had gone, and troubled by the sudden appearance 
of his eccentric successor. 

''Who is the new swain?" whispered Mrs Midel- 
mass Duff, as she twirled her long gown after her 
on to the balconj, and allowed her large dark- 
rimmed ejes to rest for a moment on Mr Dale. 

"I can tell you," said little Tom Peepin, eagerly, 
at her ear ; and his information was rewarded by 
that silvery laugh which was the lady's greatest 
charm. 

Irvine, who fEincied that he caught the word 
''prig," glared at the amiable Mr Peepin in a 
bloodthirsty manner. He walked home that even- 
ing feverish but interested. life was an exciting 
matter, though somewhat stuffy, and moving on to 
waltz-tunes. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

ON THE TEBBACE. 

People were more or less interested by the fact 
that the beautiful Miss Adare had a new admirer. 
Captain Loyd disappeared, and his friend Tom 
Peepin imparted the reason to everybody in the 
strictest confidenca 

"What can the girl be waiting for?" asked the 
Duchess of Rufifborough ; " surely not for this jerky 
young man ? " 

" Jerky ! " cried Mr Hubert Hanley Smart 
Hanley — "that is good, my dear duchess — that 
is very good." He had a great appreciation of the 
duchess's jokes. 

"They say that he is enormously rich," mur- 
mured old Lady Dundufify, with a sigh, and a 
pathetic glance at her Amelia, whose shoulders 
were really not bad. 
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*^ He has sobthick/' said Leonard Granen- 
hatisen, with the strongest wink which Society 
allows. " Sobthick ; a pagatelle." 

"Confound the fellow! Who cares what he 
has?" said the Honourable Cadby Dare. And, 
in truth, Society did not care much about the 
matter. The interest felt by Irvine!s relations was 
naturally keener. Morning after morning, Miss 
Susan Harefel slipped out, and just stepped round 
the comer to have a talk with her dear Mrs Adare, 
her Adeline, who understood her so well. She 
went down the street in a modest and deprecat- 
ing manner, seeming to apologise to the crossing- 
sweeper for being out without her maid, and to 
explain by a glance to the policeman that a gentle- 
woman is everywhere safe from persecution. She 
glided into Adeline's bower, dropped a light kiss 
upon her cheek, patted and smoothed her cushions 
with long taper fingers, arranged^the light shawl 
about her feet, and asked tenderly about her health. 
Mrs Adare had always a smile for a visitor, espe- 
cially in the morning, when Miss Katharine was 
apt to be engaged in a conscientious efibii; to im- 
prove her mind. She laid aside her 'Morning 
Post,' and resigned herself to the care of her friend. 
The conversation began with a few scraps of news, 
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a marriage, an illness, an elopement, a pending 
divorce, rumours and their contradictions. Thence 
every morning it gUded to Katharine and Irvie. 
Every morning there were the same observations, 
the same arguments, the same conclusions, almost 
the same words ; and yet these ladies enjoyed them 
none the less. Again and again had Mrs Adare 
confided to Miss Harefel that her daughter was 
exactly like her poor dear father. "Frankness 
itself," she would say, softly, shaking her head ; 
"but if she won't talk about a thing, you might 
as well try to move Mahomet" 

To such sentences as this Miss Susan would 
return a smile full of intelligence, although she 
never clearly understood her Adeline's favourite 
allusion to the prophet She carried on the greater 
part of the conversation, explaining many times the 
interesting character of her nephew, and eloquent 
on the ideal ms^age, the completion of two im- 
perfect lives. Always with the same delicacy she 
approached the particular wedding for which she 
longed. Sometimes Mrs Adare, in her absent 
mood, murmured the reasons for and against She 
never failed to say, "Katharine has the sweetest 
temper, but on certain subjects she flies out at a 
word. I tried to ask her about her feeling for you 
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know who, and she quite took my head off" At 
this both ladies laughed little laughs ; and so the 
talks went on. They never ended before Miss 
Susan had glided from discussion of the younger 
folk to reminiscences of her own life^ and explana- 
tions of her own intricate and interesting character. 
" Irvine is so like me," she would say ; or, " I can 
understand his feelings, for I have felt the same. 

You remember, Adeline, that I told you of " 

and here followed the name of some former ad- 
mirer, and the story of his luckless lova She 
dearly loved to be the subject of conversation. 
She gently insinuated herself, and found in her 
Adeline the blandest of listeners. She would even 
confess many faults, which she did not possess, if 
only they would excite interest for herseK. Most 
gentle of egotists, she would have dearly loved to 
sacrifice herseK for anybody, if only she could daily 
pour the tale of her sacrifice into some sympathis- 
ing bosom. One day the gentle current of these 
ladies' talk was disturbed by a keener interest It 
was the day of a water-party, which included many 
of the best people, and among them Miss Katha- 
rine Adare and Mr Irvine Dale. " Will anything 
come of it?" asked Miss Susan, with clasped 
hands. 

N 
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" There seems a providence about picnics," mur- 
mured her friend Adeline, absently. "But," she 
added, after a pause, ''Katharine says nothing; 
and the party was made for poor Lady Dunduffy's 
youngest girl." 

" Is it all right ? " asked old Mrs Turtle, at the 
station, in a voice which she believed to be low. 

" Not yet," sighed Lady Dunduffy, with her in- 
domitable smile. 

"A plucky old woman," said Cadby Dare, in 
the smoking-carriage. "Two to one she does it 
to-day." 

The bet was booked within a yard of the little 
head of Miss Amelia, who was innocently smiling 
in the next compartment. 

Miss Adare was bent on enjoyment. She looked 
best by daylight, and her spirits rose in the sun. 
Eunning water always makes her light of heart 
She threw aside certain troublesome thoughts, 
which had oppressed her for the last few weeks, 
and trailed her fingers in the stream. What right 
had Irvine Dale to trouble her ? His romance was 
over, or its scene was far away. He might go to 
Italy for her. It was horrid to think of marriage. 
It was all very well for a poor little thing like 
Amelia to wish to be married. She was very kind 
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to the harassed Lady Dundufify, and inclined to 
order the young brewer to fall before the nymph's 
pursuing feet It was not her fault that Mr Hop- 
lin blundered after hersel£ She did not want him. 
She was tired of admiration. She hated men. As 
to Irvine, he was no better than a gloomy jQirt, and 
well deserved punishment. So, trailing her rosy 
fingers in the dimpled stream, she smiled on Gadby 
Dare, and asked, " Do you know Amalfi ? " Her 
voice is clear ; and Mr Dale, who is lying in the 
bows of the boat, can hear it welL 

" Ean second for the Brookham Plate in '56," an- 
swered glibly the Honourable Cadby, who handled 
the stroke oar. He was rewarded for his informa- 
tion by the sweetest smila 

Irvine moved uneasily. He cannot understand 
why she likes to torment him. Is she a heartless 
flirt ? Again and again she has irritated him, until 
he determined to go away, and then has brought 
him back by a glance. A few weeks have gone 
since he saw Loyd's face on Lady Eaddley's bal- 
cony. Who will come next and see his sad ex- 
pression as he turns away ? Does she want a new 
victim ? Or is she honest and gentle as she was in 
the old days, and only fond of fun, as a young girl 
should be? So passes the summer day. In the 
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evening they dined in an old house which stands 
high above the river ; and after dinner they wan- 
dered out on to the broad terrace, which lay half in 
shadow, half in white moonlight. Katharine, who 
had been very gracious to Irvine in the house, 
began to laugh as soon as she perceived the poetic 
beauty of the evening outside. Her companion 
drew a deep breath, as a man on the borders of 
an enchanted land. 

"What a perfect night!" he whispered, awe- 
struck, 

" Do look at Mr Peepin," says Katharine, 
eagerly; "the little wretch is almost smothered 
under the duchess's wraps ; " and then she mimics 
her Grace of Euffborough in a most improper 
manner. Irvine is silent ; but Miss Braunenbaum, 
the heiress, passing on the arm of Lord Humphrey 
Durfey, gives a smothered laugh, and the mimic 
stamps her foot with annoyance. 

"Lord Humphrey is likely to console himself 
with a fortune," says Leonard Grunenhausen to 
the charming Mrs Midelmass Duff, who observes, 
shortly, that Humphrey is no fool, and returns to 
her task of extracting a diamond star from the 
wealthiest but most close-fisted of her admirers. 
She has heard, as she tells him softly in the moon^ 
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light, that his uncle in Amsterdam is such a 
wonderful judge of diamonds, and diamonds are 
her passion. "Ah, if I were not so poor!" she 
sighs, and raises her innocent eyes to the dusky 
youth beside her. 

Katharine was seated in a shady comer of the 
high terrace, looking down across the sloping to 
the weird river far below ; and, in defiance of the 
influence of time and place, was chattering about 
Lady Dunduflfy and the tardy Mr Hoplin, about 
the vaunted charms of Lady Lilian Beeve and the 
ostentation of the duchess her mother, about Miss 
Braunenbaum's income, about picnics and flirta- 
tions, saying many foolish things about all follies. 

"I wish you would not go on like this,'' said 
Irvine, crossly. 

She stopped at once, and looked at him from 
under arched eyebrowa 

" If you hate all these people," he added, " you 
ought not to go about with them." 

" I am to be condemned to solitude because other 
people are foolish ? " and she laughed. 

"I can't understand you," cried Lrvine, hotly. 
" You must know that I don't care for all this tattla" 

" I am sorry I am so silly," said she, with as- 
sumed meeknesa 
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"Katharine," he said, **! can't stand it. One 
day you seem to like me, and the next you mock 
me. You keep me in a fever. You play with me." 

She stood up and looked at him calmly. 

" I must know," he went on, rashly. " You must 
tell me '* 

"Must!" She breathed the word so softly that 
he did not hear it. 

"Katharine, will you marry me?" he cried, 
bending eagerly forward, and trying to read her 
face. 

She looked at him with real surprise 

"Will you marry me?" he asked, impatiently, 
and stretched a trembling hand towards her. 

She was highly offended at his speaking at that 
time. The man was preposterously fickle. It was 
an insult to her sex. 

" Do you fancy yourself at Amalfi ? " she asked, 
bitterly. 

"What?" asked he, sharply. 

" Perhaps you mistake me for Miss Archer." 

" Miss Archer ! You don't believe . But no. 

You want an excuse for not answering." 

"I want no excusa I answer that it is im- 
possible." 

Irvine looked at her with surprise and alarm. 
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Presently he said, in a changed tone, " You are very 
cruel You know that you have given me hope. 
Kow you throw me off, and pretend to beUeve — — " 

" Pretend 1 " 

" Who told you this precious story about Amalfi?" 
As he asked the question his thoughts flew to his 
cousin Ned. Miss Adare turned towards the house. 
She wondered if any woman was ever so scolded 
before by a man whom she had just refused. She 
was strong as the champion of women; but she 
felt an awful tendency to tears. She dared not 
stay. 

"Don't let me drive you away," he said, in a 
low voice ; " I know the right thing to do," and he 
strode away into the shadows. He was full of 
bitterness. He said to himself that she had lured 
him to town by making her own mother believe 
that she liked him; that she had deliberately 
determined to add him to the list of the victims of 
her vanity. "Now to join Loyd," he said aloud, 
and at the same moment nearly ran against a 
man who was standing alone in the shadow of 
the shrubbery. 

"Irvine, you look ill "What is the matter?" 
asked Ned, anxiously. 

" Ask Miss Adare," cried Irvine, and then paused, 
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and added, more slowly, "And ask her why she 
taunted me with some false story about Amalfi." 

" About Amalfi ? " 

" I suppose you never spoke of the place to her," 
and Irvine laughed a most unpleasant laugh. 

" Irvine, what do you mean ? Irvine, you don't 
suspect me of trying to injure you ? Why should 
I harm you ? " 

" Because you love her." 

Harefel gave a low cry, and stepped back. Be- 
fore he could speak, his cousin had disappeared 
among the deepening shadows, walking fast, and 
muttering as he walked. 

Ned Harefel went towards Miss Adare, stopped, 
turned away, and walked resolutely into the house. 
He felt, rather than saw, that the proud Katharine 
was crying. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A CHURCH. 

OxFOKD is not always a cheerful place in late 
September. To Irvine Dale, who was alone in 
lodgings, the town seemed as dreary as himself 
He derived a melancholy pleasure from the con- 
sciousness of its sympathetic dismalness. He drew 
the pall about him, as it were, and was still. The 
colleges were empty of all but an occasional echo. 
The crumbling grey stone, which by green gardens 
and in the summer sun is beautiful, seemed cold 
and dead beneath a sky of its own colour. Even 
the river, for all its fulness, had a leaden and a 
sluggish air. The roads, which pass out of the 
town flat and featureless between mean buildings, 
were made doubly stagnant by paddled mud and 
muddy puddle. Farther afield the land was heavy 
and damp, and the paths which climb the sloping 
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hills were tracks^of slime. It was a wet season, 
dull, steamy, and listless. The very rain was slow 
and sullen, soaking a man before he knew that it 
was raining, and dying out slowly as if for weari- 
ness. 

With such weather about him, Irvine having 
renounced his kind, betook himself doggedly to his 
books. He read, because he dared not think. He 
was glad to be alone, but was conscious of no other 
pleasure or hope in life. He nursed his torpor, 
fearing that some pain might follow ; and yet he 
hardly cared if it did. So he lived through the 
hours, clinging numbly to a dull routine. Any 
treadmill was better than the maddening thought 
of himself, of the woman whom he loved, of the 
friend whom he had thrust aside. The one good 
was oblivion. Some remnant of a prejudice, at 
which he smiled, kept him from opium; perhaps, 
too, the disinclination to face the shopman. The 
slavey who brought him food embarrassed him, and 
made him hide his face behind the book which he 
pretended to read. The country and the town were 
sodden ; and so was he. Through dark days and 
lengthening nights he lived a vegetable life, very 
like a cabbage, save for the dim consciousness that 
he was such, and the faint hope that such he might 
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remain. But it was not to be. One day his repose 
was interrupted T^y an unwelcome visitor. There 
was a mincing step in the passage, a sharp tap at 
the door, and the free-thinking Blogg entered. He 
had passed the whole vacation at Oxford, and at 
the first rumour of an acquaintance, he tripped 
forth to boast of his solitude. Such is sometimes 
the reward of the hermit life. 

" I am independent of people," he said, pluming 
himself on the hearth-rug. Irvine groaned. His 
visitor had been with him an hour, and had made 
the same remark three times before. "I have 
abandoned myself to French novels," continued the 
little man, fingering the hair about his temple. 
"Fancy me alone for three months, with all the 
latest refinements of vice ! '* 

" I wonder the earth did not swallow you ! " said 
Irvine, grimly ; " or at least a sewer engulf you !" 

Blogg laughed his little laugh. "A modern 
Abiram," he said. He had not talked for weeks, 
and had a great deal to say. He was in a Parisian 
vein, ambitious of esprit He postured in body and 
in speech. His remarks had a false air of epigram. 
He darted his borrowed plumes against all things 
in heaven and earth, till his auditor, awakened from 
his lethargy, felt the pain of an intense loathing. 
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The instinct of a gentleman is strong, and Irvine 
did not say, *'For God's sake, go." Only when 
his persistent visitor had gone, he hurriedly locked 
the door behind him.- He looked at the window, 
where the rain was making dirty marks. Is Blogg 
all that we can produce? he asked. He thought 
of this hermit's course of novels, and pulled down 
from the shelf the 'Confessions' of De Musset. 
He read a page, and let the book slip from his 
hand. Then he laid himself down on the floor, 
closed his eyes, and pressed his forehead hard 
against the cheap tawdry carpet. He thought that 
if the house were falling he would not care to 
move. He seemed to have nothing to say, but 
there came with a groan the words, " God ! " So 
there he lay exhausted, half alive, while the rain 
dripped from a broken pipe, and the shadows 
deepened, and the dismal day sank imperceptibly 
into the more dismal night. To know everything 
is to know that everything is vanity. To cultivate 
the taste is to grow weary of beauty. To love is 
a folly, if not a foulness. To live is weariness, if 
not agony. But yet it is something to close tired 
eyes, and to press heavy head against the irritating 
carpet. So Irvine Dale lay crushed against that 
dingy floor, and the shadows weighed upon him. 
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At last be remembered tbat be bad been indoors 
all day, and, obedient to babit, stumbled to bis feet, 
pulled a soft bat over bis eyes, and went out into 
the damp. He could not tell if it were raining or 
no. Tbe air was beavy and tbick witb moisture. 
Tbe few ligbts seemed to swim in vapour. Tbere 
was gravel and pool in tbe yard, and wide watery 
slusb in tbe street. Fearful of meeting Blogg, 
Irvine turned towards tbe darker part of tbe town. 
He went down a long street, wberein tbe lamps 
struggled feebly witb fog and nigbt. Here and 
tbere was a sickly glimmer before bis feet, and tbe 
debaucbed brilliancy of tbe gin-palace at a comer 
seemed to bint borrors wbicb tbe darkness would 
bave bidden. Tbere was no sound save of much 
dismal dripping, and now and then a coarse laugh 
or oath prompted by drink. For perfume was a 
pervading smell of vegetable stuff, and here and 
tbere a fiery breath of gin. It was not a pleasant 
street, nor was tbe shop before which Irvine paused 
its most pleasant ornament. Perhaps it was closed 
for tbe night. Certainly two shutters were up, and 
probably there were no more in stock. The un- 
covered part of tbe window had been roughly 
mended with paste and brown paper. Within, a 
tallow candle was guttering, and lending a flatter- 
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ing light to a miscellaneous collection of goods. It 
seemed as if the tradesman had been raking the 
gutters by night, and had tumbled out the contents 
of his sack for the delight of the passer. Broken 
crockery and greasy rags, a twisted toasting-fork, 
a battered kettle, remnants of her Majesty's uni- 
forms, books without covers, a doubtful print with 
a French verse beneath it, a leering beauty of some 
cheap Sir Peter Lely, a pair of snuffers, and a rusty 
pistoL It was the pistol on which Irvine's eyes 
were fixed. As he leaned forward against the 
creaking shutter, he was wondering if the weapon 
could still be used. He felt in his pocket for 
money. At that moment two women brushed by 
his elbow so closely, that the coin slipped from his 
fingers. He turned and looked after them. They 
were drifting hurriedly down the street, holding 
tight about them those shawls which seem to have 
been made for children but are always worn by 
women. Anything was enough to change the young 
man's purpose. He let the coin lie idle, and fol- 
lowed the lean, hurrying figures of the women 
"We shall be late," said one, speaking from a 
throat which seemed to have been always choked 
with fog. The other muttered something, and the 
first speaker said, " It'll be bright and 'ot, no fear." 
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When they turned the next corner, Irvine found 
that many women and some men were hastening in 
the same direction. He passed a policeman shining 
with wet, a benign but contemptuous officer, who 
glanced sharply at him. He turned another comer, 
and found himself borne forward by the crowd 
through the wide open doors of a church. In a 
moment the crowd had gone from chill to warmth 
from gloom to brightness; from the oppression of 
heavy air and narrow streets to space and light. 
For low blotched ceilings, the vivid spring of 
arches ; for mean wall-paper, rich colour of altar- 
cloth and reredos ; for loneliness, fellowship— the 
glow about them and above them, shadows in which 
the roof was forgotten. Ears weary of harsh voices 
and the drizzle of dirty water, were on sudden filled 
by a great wave of music. Men, women, and chil- 
dren were singing earnestly, almost fiercely, as 
gladly as toil-worn creatures can, a hymn which was 
almost a battle-song. Irvine opened his mouth to 
sing, but shut it again, and shrank behind a piUar. 
These people seemed to sing from one soul, and his 
voice was an intrusion. Was it merely warmth of 
body and pleasure of eye which found expression 
in these voices ? he wondered. It was well to be 
thankful for warmth and brightness, which are no 
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small matters to colourless lives. Beligion seemed 
lovely, friendly, and helpful, and the house of God 
was the home of the poor. Irvine had often pushed 
the heavy leather and passed into the perpetual 
fragrance of incense. Now there came back to him 
a clear picture of a great cathedral, whose doors 
are always open to the weary and sad, to the gay 
and thankful; a mighty mansion, sublime and 
restful, intimate and aspiring, where a girl sets 
down her basket of fruit and a man the burden 
of his sins. 

"Another," cried a young priest, intensely Eng- 
lish, for all his curious vestments. " Another, and 
sing it with all your hearts.'* 

"Who is he?" whispered Irvine to a woman 
who stood beside him. 

" Who's he ? Why, that's Mr Eomney hisself," 
said she, sniffing contempt of the young man's 
ignorance. 

"You look at him," said a man given to talk, 
and he emphasised his command by pushing the 
stranger in the back. " He ain't more than out of 
bed from the fever, he ain't. He don't spare him- 
self, he don't. You talk about pluck. I know 
what pluck is. I was in the 10th myself I 
remember " 
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Here the new hymn began, and the personal 
anecdotes of the ex-soldier were lost in a great 
roar of sound. 

Irvine Dale looked at Mr Eomney with keen 
interest. He had often heard of him and his in- 
tolerant speeches. He had heard many little jokes 
cracked at his expense. But the actual man was 
something more than embodied intolerance. There 
were signs of power ; and to Irvine in his weak- 
ness, power and self-confidence were the most 
wonderful things in the world. Here is a man who 
works hard, and is certain that he does good. He 
goes about helping the weaker brethren^-a true 
servant of the Church — a servant who is glad to 
serva The Church and all her doctrines are too 
good for presumptuous criticism. She was good 
enough for many men far greater and wiser than 
he. He laughs at the notion that she is not good 
enough for hun. He refers his occasional doubts 
to his own weakness or the promptings of eviL 
He does not think much about himself, for he has 
little time for other thoughts than those about Mrs 
Tadger's drunken husband, or old Snarley's chronic 
lumbago. He labours to cure the. vice and to 
soothe the temper. He is ready to die at his post, 
or, living to old age, to fight manfully and cheer- 
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fully all day, and every day, against the powers of 
darkness. To the profoundly philosophic person, 
who fulfils the duty of his life by asking a great 
many times why the powers of darkness are, he 
would answer, as to an idle question, that they 
were there to be fought against, and so turn away 
to his full and vigorous life. Simple and steadfast, 
he can obey and he can command. He does as he 
is bidden by those set in authority over him, and 
takes as a matter of course the prompt obedience of 
those under his control. A true man and a happy, 
thinks Irvine, with keen envy, and he feels an 
unwonted stir at his heart. Then his thoughts 
turned to himself, as they often did. Why was 
he so pitiably weak ? Why could not he lay down 
his bundle of stale doubts and incoherent specula- 
tions, and set himself to honest and helpful work ? 
In this moment of quickened life he thought that 
he could do it. What if he enlisted on the im- 
pulse? How would it be afterwards? After all, 
it was no hard matter to put away his doubts ; and 
how great a relief! Was he so wise that he must 
despise the Church; and so strong that he could 
work without support, advice, command ? To help 
each other, and together to help the poor — this is 
brotherhood, this is the business of the Church, 
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this is Christianity. Irvine's hand clenched itselt 
If he put it to the plough, would he turn back? 
He felt a new warmth. The organ pealed forth a 
mighty sound, and weak, worn voices, rising to- 
gether, were as the shout of an army. He launched 
himself on the feeling of the crowd, and was free 
of his desolation for a time. Without, the night 
was growing wilder. In the pauses of the hymn a 
wailing wind was heard, and once a gust of hail 
lashed the windows. The sense of companionship 
grew stronger. His brothers and sisters were close 
around him in a haven of refuge. All the fiends 
of hell might ride upon the storm, but he and his 
comrades would defy them. High rose the music, 
and the voice of Irvine Dale went out to swell the 
chonis, defiant and exulting. Such moments are 
fleeting. Other thoughts came creeping back, and 
he remembered how the philosophic Blogg had 
said that Christianity was a force which must not 
be ignored. He stiffened his arm with a foolish 
wish that he might rap that free - thinking head 
against the pillar. He clung to his new hope of 
useful life. He told himself fiercely that it might 
be, that it should b& He would fight against the 
reaction which he knew from experience would 
follow his first enthusiasm. When Irvine left the 
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church, the rain had passed, and after one last 
wild burst the wind was still. A watery moon 
was astray among tumbled clouds, and the wet 
street was white amid the shadows. Suddenly 
Irvine felt a quick hand on his shoulder and heard 
the salutation of a cheery voice. He turned and 
stared with astonishment at the animated counte- 
nance of Leonard Aubrey. "What on earth are 
you doing here?" he asked. 

" I am a lay helper," said Aubrey, with intense 
enjoyment of the joke. The corners of his mouth 
went up as sharply as his eyebrows. He looked 
like incarnate mischief. 

" A what ? " asked Irvine. 

" I sing in the choir, dispense tea, give counsel, 
scatter snuff, obey Dick Eomney." 

« You ? " 

"I. Why not? I must do something. It's 
capital fun." 

"Fun?" 

" Capital. You had better join us. It is just 
the thing for a serious fellow like you. You never 
saw such people. There's Mrs Nudge. Good even- 
ing, Mrs Nudge. Mind you go straight home." 

" Lor, Mr Hawbrey, you 'ave such sperrits," said 
a vinous old lady with no waist. 
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" I wish you 'ad less/' said he ; and Mrs Nudge 
was left behind, convulsed with internal merriment 
"Is not she like Lady DunduiBfy?" said Aubrey. 
" They are exactly like the old women in Society. 
They will make you die of laughing." He began 
to pour forth anecdotes of the lady who was sus- 
pected of having drunk her blankets, but who 
ascribed their disappearance to the eccentric appe- 
tite of her cat ; of the lad who nearly starved him- 
self to death that he might keep his mother out of 
the workhouse. " There is nothing in the world so 
beautiful as the charity of the poor," he cried, with 
unwonted fervour. 

Before the two friends parted, Irvine promised to 
place himself under Eomney's orders. "Tell him 
at once," he said, "before I change my mind;" and 
Aubrey laughed. It is probable that, had any sage 
person preached his duty to Mr Dale that evening, 
the perverse youth, in spite of the effect of the 
service, would have coldly withdrawn into himself. 
But the light-hearted Leonard seemed to take his 
help as a matter of course, and of no overwhelming 
importance. It seemed equally absurd to utter a 
solemn refusal, and to take any credit for agreeing. 
" Tell him at once," he said ; and he felt with wonder 
and delight that he was pledged to something. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



"THE DEAEEST FKIEND TO ME." 

** Je ne sais on ya mon chemin, 
Mais Je marche mienz qnand ma main 
Serre la tienne." 



"Good God, Ellen! what will the boy be at 
next?" asked Sir Joseph, swelling with aston- 
ishment. 

"I do hope he will be careful of infection," 
sighed his wife, comfortably; and added, after a 
pause, " Of course he will take orders.** Then she 
began to consider what would be the most desir- 
able neighbourhood for a living. 

"The boy's a fool," said her husband; "but 
luckily he can afford it.*' And as Sir Joseph 
thought of his nephew's income, a portion of his 
respect returned. 

Miss Susan Harefel said nothing, but she 
thought much. She retired to commune with 
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herself, and after a becoming interval, produced 
a letter, which Mrs Adare pronounced beautiful 
It was full of allusions to Savonarola, and Irvine 
tore it into the smallest possible fragments. It 
increased his discontent That very morning Bom- 
ney had asked him to appear more regularly at 
churcL Aubrey suggested his taking orders. '' I 
am not good enough myself," he said. " It would 
simplify matters if I took orders, and a wife, and a 
glebe, and a cow, and a horse of all work ; but I 
can't do it Whereas you are just the man for the 
place; you are not too lively. You are lowering 
the spirits of all the dear old ladies on your beat" 

Irvine shuddered. ^ I would rather do anything 
for them than talk to them," he said. 

''Laugh at them," said the other. "Laugh, or 
you cry. Their tongues are the worst thing about 
them. It was only yesterday that Molly Maloney 
flung the chest of drawers at Betty Pryce ; and this 
morning Betty gave Molly her last quid of tobacco. 
Is not that a blazing fact for you ? " 

"They make me sad, and then I make them 
sadder. Their lives are grim enough without me." 

" They are much jollier than you," said Aubrey, 
with intense conviction. "Why, they are horribly 
contented. They don't care for cleanliness, honesty. 
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leligioiiy and such wholesome thinga Give them 
the taste. That's the thing to do." 

''And tinsel, and confession, and hypocnsy," 
muttered Dale, nnder his breath. 

** The Church is not good enough for you, and I 
am not good enough for the Church," was Aubrey's 
last comment ; and he went ofT whistling. 

Weeks passed, and Irvine still clung to his new 
occupation. He was beginning to think that he 
gave up things too readily ; was too easily offend- 
ed by inevitable imperfections ; acted too often in 
obedience to a short-lived mood of disgust. So he 
continued to visit old women, to discuss the absti- 
nence question with tempted men, and to pat the 
heads of wan children. Often on his rounds he 
thought of Miss Elatharine Adare, and thought of 
her with singular calm. He saw her sweet girl's 
fietce in dingy places, and heard her soft clear voice 
breathe peace in noisy households. She would so 
easily brighten these fog-choked women, who were 
of the same species and sex as sha He remem- 
bered her in the cottages at homa She never 
thought that she was condescending, or being very 
good. She was frank, pleasant, and friendly to the 
poor, as to the ricL They understood her honest 
eyes and simple speech, her gaiety and humour. 
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For all her kindly wisdom she was so ignorant of 
evil, that it was not in her presenca Wherever 
she went, light and health came with her. She 
made life beautifal and the world yoxmg. ^Lor 
bless yer, sir, wheriver was you a-looking ? Didn't 
yer see the scuttle ? " And Irvine woke from his 
dream in the dark close passage with a bruised 
shin. He woke to tell himself that he would think 
no more about the girl, over whose spirit he had 
cast the wavering shadow of his life. He would 
not cross her path again. That was the least 
which he could do. How he would like to see 
her again! 

Meanwhile Miss Katharine thought more kindly 
of Irvine, as she pictured him at his new work. 
She had always liked his aspirations. Of course 
he was too unstable for the foundation of any girl's 
happiness. It was scarcely a matter for pride to 
have swayed his wayward character for one moon- 
lit hour. She was sorry for him, for old acquaint- 
ance' sake, and for the sake of his people. As for 
himself, he was easily consoled, as she knew welL 
He had been imfaithful to that Amalfi girl, for 
whom she was very sony. So the beautiful Miss 
Katharine mounted on the pedestal of pride, and 
looked down with pity on everybody. She would 
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have liked to help Mr Dale with her advice ; but 
these young men are so conceited, that they wUl 
not take advice from girls. Ned Harefel, too, who 
had always consulted her, had gone abroad, with- 
out announcing his intention, or even saying good- 
bye. Why should he wander away alone, and 
prefer picture-galleries full of guides, and churches 
desecrated by Cockneys, to the most eligible coun- 
try-houses? Young men are very silly and very 
wilfuL The longer Miss Elatharine lived, the more 
certain was she of this fact. She determined to 
think little about them. She had no intention of 
playing the hen on the edge of the duck-pond. To 
the yoimg lady thinking such thoughts, the quiet 
of her country home was not so satisfactory as 
usuaL She was glad to start on a round of visits, 
and to amuse herself with the humours of new 
people. It was perhaps a little dull when the 
men were shooting, but the evenings were some- 
times gay, and she was generally able to oc- 
cupy her thoughts with the passing show. Her 
progress was a triumph. Men eminent and men 
fashionable, elderly bachelors and solemn boys, 
were all more or less attentive. So she amused 
herself with no intent of harm, and escaped un- 
injured. 
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At Oxford the winter passed more slowly, but 
still it passed away. Finding that he had kept 
terms enough, and that the dons had ceased to 
expect that he would do much honour to the 
college, Irvine went in for a pass and took his 
degree. He pleaded the state of his district as 
a reason for spending Christmas in Oxford He 
could not yet bear the numberless associations of 
home. He began the new year with a purpose of 
servile obedience to Dick Bomney. He nursed his 
respect for this good man carefully and jealously. 
He felt that an object of veneration was necessary 
for his life. 

" Is there no man worthy ? " he had asked in his 
bitterness, and had feared the answer as he feared 
death. One Sunday morning in early summer he 
prepared to go to church as usual, because Eomney 
expected his voice in the choir. He was over- 
worked, tired and restless, but pleased to obey in 
spite of disinclination. "'Ere's old Dismal," said 
a small boy at the comer, and Dale heard him 
with no sense of amusement He recognised a 
pupil, and wondered if his mission was to damp all 
youthful gaiety. Within the church was a Sunday 
morning congregation, far more respectable than 
the gatherings on week-day evenings. The folk 
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whose gala clothes were in pawn, showed a proper 
pride by remaining at home. Those with whom 
the world went better, were gay with cheap bits 
of excruciating colour. Few workmen were pres- 
ent, and their wives were subdued by the neigh- 
bourhood of the tradesmen's ladies, who only came 
on Sundays. These latter were rendered somewhat 
uneasy by new ideas of Christian charity, supported 
by a secret belief that the High Church was fashion- 
able, but depressed by an hereditary horror of the 
slums. Their dress, though of better material, was 
no whit more beautiful than that of their poorer 
neighbours. With them came their substantial 
husbands in shiny black, willing to humour the 
weaker vessels, but themselves preferring a less 
compromising service. In her accustomed comer 
might be discerned some slight faded lady, inclined 
to pious observance — a cheese -parer, perhaps — 
certainly a mighty fusser over little things — some- 
thing of a tyrant, descending in her guarded lady- 
ism, but working honestly, and with a very tender 
heart for dirty little children. But these were few 
and far between. Begarded as a whole, the con- 
gregation was not impressive, nor was the church 
so beautiful in the broad pitiless light of day. The 
sun shone through the windows, and the mean was 
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laid bare in all its meanness. The loving work 
and prayer of generations had been put into the 
foreign cathedral which had furnished the model. 
The copy had been done in a hurry. The architect 
had made money. The contractor had made a 
good deal of money. The work had been scamped. 
In came the procession. It was the lot of Irvine 
Dale that morning to walk by a greasy man of 
sensual aspect, swelling in his crumpled white 
gown, an amateur who valued himself in the choir 
— possessor of a loose bass voice. Irvine had a 
horror of this yoke-fellow. Before them walked 
the curate, Ambrose Hart, who went as far as he 
was allowed in decoration, and seemed to lie in 
wait for filching further concessions, slipping out 
his foot and peering, as one who loves to get the 
better of his bishop. A strip of some green stuff 
was about his neck. Things did not go very well, 
that day. The first lesson was a chronicle of 
slaughter, and the great deeds of the warriors of 
Israel were read by the Eev. Ambrose Hart in a 
soft, careful voice, which was not his own, but the 
echo of a greater man. The singing was preten- 
tious, but uncertain. Eomney was overworked, 
and took little part in the service. Perhaps it was 
fatigue which prevented him from seeing that the 
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choir boys had invented a new game. Dale touched 
the small singer who sat before him^ accused him- 
self of finding a vent for his irritation, and blamed 
himself for his self-accusation. To what end was 
this perpetual thinking through and through every 
thought ? Should he never do the smallest action 
without solemnly arraigning himself? Were his 
motives so vastly important? Thinking in this 
dull accustomed round, he sat and looked so dreary, 
that kindly women thought that he worked too 
hard, and one gentle sister allowed her thoughts 
to wander to a pattern of consoling slippers. She 
wondered if she might extend these female min- 
istrations to one who was not a curate. She 
turned up her meek eyes, and met a scowl, which 
was not intended for her. The current of Irvine's 
thoughts was interrupted by Mr Hart's quick 
ascent of the pulpit-stairs. This rising ecclesiastic 
had long practised an eager rush into the pulpit. 
A neck thrust out, a whisk of robes, and there he 
was, and the impromptu sermon had begun. Before 
old ladies had rubbed their eyes, he was at them. 
He had just been ordained priest, and was full of 
enthusiasm for the priestly ofl&ce. This youth, 
who looked younger than he was, with high, smooth 
forehead and carefully-arranged hair, a tonsure or 
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premature baldness, a costume studiously legal, a 
flavour of foreign churches visited with guide-book 
in the long vacations — ^this good youth, with long 
lean neck, vanishing chin, and bright eyes so close to 
the long thin nose — this blameless youth was com- 
manding those "weary and heavy laden" to confess 
to him their doubts, their fears, their crimes. He 
would advise them, he would console them, he 
would absolve them, for power had been given to 
him as priest There was small sign of power in 
his speech. "Poor little wretch!" said Irvine, 
under his breath, pitying a vanity more childlike 
than his own — "poor little wretch I He would 
totter under the weight of a lost lamb." Dale was 
haunted by a rhythm, caught he knew not where, 
beating a dull accompaniment to the poor little 
sermon. "Pale echo of the Church of Eome," it 
beat in his hot brain. A long limp curate in 
black stole in at one door, picked up a book, and 
stole out by another. It was the sort of thing they 
do abroad. The impromptu sermon, which had 
been learned by heart, ran smooth and neat, and 
was not long. The procession trooped out, and 
Irvine Dale, as he plucked off his white singing- 
robes, wondered if he should ever put them on again. 
The next morning, as Irvine sat listless in his 
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room, thinking of Katharine Adare, and thinHng 
that he would think of her no more, he heard a 
sharp but not loud tap at the door. "Come in," 
he cried, and there entered, civil but precise, in a 
long black garment and a very neat collar, the Eev. 
Ambrose Hart. Irvine stared at this unexpected 
visitor. As he offered him a chair, he fancied that 
there was the expectation of rebuflF in his guest's 
brown eyes, but obstinacy in the long thin nose. 

" You have not been among us for a whole week," 
said Mr Hart, " until yesterday." 

" No," said Irvine ; and a pause ensued. 

"I have thought it my duty," said the young 
ecclesiastic, with his most precise manner, "to pay 
you this visit" 

" Thanks." 

"Oh, do not thank me. I even fear that you 
may, for the moment, resent what I am about to 
say. I hope not, but " 

Irvine laughed. " I don't think," said he, " that 
I shall be made very fierce by anything which you 
can say." 

"I am so glad," said the \'isitor, with an ex- 
pression of disappointment; "but I hope that I 
am prepared for misunderstanding and misinter- 
pretation." 
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** What is it ? You make me curioua" 

The Eev. Ambrose Hart fixed his short-sighted 
brown eyes on his auditor, and began to speak 
more quickly, but with no less care and smooth- 
ness. " I have observed, my dear Dale, that you 
are disquieted Pardon me, but it is so. Why 
do you not imburden yourself? Oh, why do 
you not make use of those means which the 
Church "^ 

"Did Eomney send you?" interrupted Dale, 
sharply; "I shall be glad to talk to Eomney." 

This interruption was painful to the young 
priest A slight flush appeared about his tem- 
ples. "Our dear Eomney is busy, perhaps too 
busy — but who am I, that I should judge ? — ^with 
matters purely secular. I do not ask you to talk 
with any one. Eather I entreat — I enjoin you to 
lay your burden on the ChurcL my dear 
brother, do not n^lect the supreme blessing of 
the confessional We invite all, we extend our 
arms to alL Gome to me or to some other discreet 
and learned minister of God's word." 

Irvine stared at him in dumb amazement The 
expressionless brown eyes were aglow with en- 
thusiasm; the slender fingers of the right hand 
were raised in admonition. 

P 
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"Discreet and learned!" stammered Irvine; 
"poor little soul!" 

The heart of the preacher waxed hot. " Do you 
reject our gifts? Do you deny the power of the 
Church and of — of the priesthood? my brother, 
beware ! Beware of pride. Be not puffed up, be 
not stiff-necked." 

Here he paused, panting, and Dale strode to the 
door. "We shall gain nothing by all this," he 
said, quietly. He stopped interruption by a ges- 
ture, and continued. "Tou mean well, I know. 
I thank you for your good intentions, but this is 
impossible/* He opened the door, and the Eev. 
Ambrose Hart walked quickly out with his head 
bowed in picturesque humility. Irvine flung 
himself into a chair, and burst out laughing. 
He had not laughed aloud for months. He was 
filled with a delightful sense of humour. For 
the first time he perceived the beauty of the 
day. Young summer, not yet grown drowsy, 
breathed through the open window, and set 
his pulses bounding. The Anglican Church 
seemed to crumble about him, and to leave 
him in the open world, like one new bom into 
an earthly paradise. He abandoned himself once 
more to the impulse of the moment, and in an 
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houi^s time was flying through the meadow-lands 
to London. 

Not many minutes after his departure, there 
arrived at his lodgings a young man bronzed by 
foreign suns and flushed with anxiety. It had cost 
Ned Harefel much efibrt to decide on a visit to his 
cousin. He remembered well Irvine's last words 
to him on the terrace by the river. The very tone 
of his voice was still painfully distinct But he 
had always forgiven Irvine. He was his friend, 
and must not be lost He was imlike other people, 
and must not be judged by their standard. What 
would he do in this practical world, if neither 
Katharine nor himself looked after him? So Mr 
Edward Harefel, who, having once purposed, acted 
quickly and thoroughly, came posting from foreign 
parts to take his wa3rward cousin by the hand. 

" No, sir, he is not at home. He has gone off all 
of a sudden, without a word to nobody. Not as I 
mean to complain ; everything is paid and regular; 
and always quiet and well-conducted; but, lor, 
there, it has taken me aback, him going off so 
sudden, and everything higgledy-piggledy, and no 
one knowing why or wherefore, and his things not 
back from the wash; and it was only Saturday 
last as Mr Eomney was saying '* 
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"To London, you say? Did he leave no ad- 
dress ? " 

" No, sir ; that he did not," said the good lodging- 
house landlady, sniflSng for the twentieth time; 
"but there, he always was unmethodistical, not 
one to say when or what — and we can't look for 
old heads on young shoulders. Yes, sir, my hus- 
band shall write as soon as we hears anything; 
and shall I send the washing to the same address ? 
Yes, sir, thank you." She held Mr Harefel's card 
in 9, comer of her apron, and stood on her threshold, 
benignly superior to the vagaries of young men. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MONDAY. 

One of the first real summer days had come to 
London. The leaves were still bright and fresh 
from spring showers^ and their green showed the 
more delicate for the blackness of old trunks and 
branches, which had known many fogs and cease- 
less smoke. The turf was young and springy, the 
air soft and fitfuL The Bow was full of people 
tempted by the beauty of the evening. There were 
many maidens, fresh as the leaves, not yet wearied 
by close rooms and late hours ; and fairest among 
the maidens, glad as a young huntress in the morn- 
ing of the world, was Katharine Adara Tolerant 
of the girls about her, pleased and amused by the 
young men of fashion, deeply attached to the noble 
animal who carried her so well, she moved as if to 
music, and the eyes of the crowd followed her in 
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wonder. Irvine Dale, on his way from the station, 
leaned back in the comer of his hansom, and aban- 
doned himself to the same sweet influence of the 
time. His restless eyes were half closed, and he 
made a pleasure of breathing. Ever quick to catch 
the spirit of his surroundings, joyous or sad, he 
felt the dawning summer in his blood and brain. 
Formless poetry seemed to rise unbidden to his 
lips. He was beginning to live once more. Surely 
he had been dead or sleeping through the damp 
Oxford winter. He awoke to life and light, and 
warmth and comfort. Comfort demands no ecstasy 
nor passion. She soothes the senses, lulls the con- 
science, blurs past evils into a mere vague back- 
ground which throws into relief the pleasures of 
the present. Comfort is a solid fact in a world of 
shadows. The London of to-day takes great pains 
to be comfortabla Our landscapes must be soft as 
our sofas, our comedies mildly agreeable as our 
claret The drama must be fitted to the properties. 
Art and Literature are the handmaids of refined 
upholstery. Wood-pavement changes clangour to 
murmur, and the city roars as gently as a sucking- 
dova Once in twenty-four hours occurs the great 
event. The day is adapted to the dinner. For 
this our senses are educated and doctored. They 
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must not be put out of tune by unpleasant shocks. 
There are grim places in this ancient city, as there 
are dust -bins in old palaces; but they are kept 
out of sight. Some such thoughts as these flitted 
through the mind of Irvine Dale as he was whirled 
down Park Lane on his way from Paddington, but 
disturbed him not He was in a mood of easy 
philosophy, to which a spice of cynicism imparted 
a sharper flavour. He enjoyed the curl of his lip. 
His thoughts of comfort were not so deep and 
serious that he ceased to be comfortable. He was 
in the modern romantic mood. So as he passed 
the Park and caught a glimpse of golden hair 
above the dark habit, he pleased himself with the 
dream that it was the girl whom he held loveliest. 
He dressed himself at his hotel and went forth to 
his club. It was pleasant to be once more in a 
dress-coat, and to see his neat shoes gleaming on 
the pavement It was pleasant to sit before his 
white table-cloth in the room of fair proportions 
which even many dinners did not make too hot; 
to nod to a man who, for a wonder, had not for- 
gotten him ; to feel his opera ticket in his breast- 
pocket. He murmured that pregnant line of 
Clough — 

** How pleasant it is to have money, heigh-ho I " 
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The sigh was a comfortable sigh. He called for 
the best claret Having tasted no wine for some 
six months, he felt it in his veins like life. His 
heart grew hot, his eye bright, and his extreme 
placidity was endangered. His was no longer the 
mood of one who sighs that such is life as he 
unpins his napkin, and to whom moonlight is 
the fitting complement of toothpick and cigarette. 
Comfort gave place to restless gaiety. He sent for 
a hansom, and was borne away to the opera, with 
his head full of half-forgotten melodies. To eyes 
weary of darkness . and squalor, the house was a 
glow of splendour; to ears accustomed to snuffled 
Gregorians, the great sound of the overture was 
overwhelming as the sea. He floated away on the 
tidal music joyous, passionate, and young. It was 
the fulness of life after scant measure. The people 
all about him gave him a warm feeling of fellow- 
ship without intruding upon him. His delight 
was exalted and intensified by their share in it; 
and he would not disturb his joy by scanning their 
faces or considering their characters. If he looked^ 
he might see many commonplace persons : his 
fancy filled the place with people swayed by 
music, as he himself was. The curtain rose. It 
was a lucky night, and all went well. All things 
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were in harmony. The scenes were beautiful, and 
fit for the story. The story was of the South, full 
of tumultuous passion, but the passion was con- 
trolled by the artist. Intense feeling everywhere, 
but everywhere the . instinct of form. It was the 
work of a man who was not afraid of passion, be- 
cause he knew his strength — who was not afraid of 
melody, because he was master of his melody. Here 
was no sliding down from sentiment to sentiment, 
no abandonment to continuous sighs, no stream 
running on and on to nothing in the sand. It was 
not the work of a musical Narcissus enraptured by 
his own sweetness ; but of a master-mind inspiring 
a great dramatic poem, and appealing to men who 
hear and see and think. 

Irvine Dale, who knew a little of most things, 
knew a little about music, and enjoyed it much. 
In his strange mood he was brought easily under 
the spell. He was so far carried away, that the 
story on the stage seemed real to him. He did 
not struggle with the belief that it was reaL - He 
was outside among shadows ; and Ufe, ennobled by 
great action, passion, and music, was lived before 
his eyes. In such a world nothing is strange. 
Irvine sat stiU in his place, with wide-open eyes 
and parted lips, as there rose sweet and clear the 
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sound of a well-known voice. In another moment, 
with the song on her lips, Marion Archer was there 
before his eyes. He did not hear the loud applause 
which greeted her, but he saw the petulant quick 
motion which acknowledged it. She was impatient 
of these formalities, which kept her from her work. 
In the dead silence, which is so eloquent of pleas- 
ure, her voice rose again. She sang like a milk- 
maid fresh and sweet in a meadow of cowslips, like 
an artist brave and confident in her art. Irvine 
felt a great unreasonable pride. '' She has gained 
her end," he whispered to himself — " she has won 
her victory." 

" Who is she ? " he asked his neighbour, and 
smiled as he asked. 

" Manetti," answered the musical amateur, glanc- 
ing up from his score in mild surprisa Irvine's 
head swam. Was it madness, or had her eyes 
found his ? Was she singing to him, as in the old 
days at Amalfi? It must be so. The clear un- 
fathomable eyes were fixed on him. He could not 
move ; he scarcely dared to breathe ; it seemed that 
her voice would fail if he looked away. He felt 
that the whole crowd saw that she was singing to 
bim, and to him only. Nothing could be hidden 
in the wide pitiless light. The curtain fell, and he 
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sank back exhausted. He was weak and feverish. 
He made an effort to recall himself to the realities 
about him, and looked round the house. There 
was a great gathering of the usual people. The 
most exalted ladies were the most quiet in dress. 
Young men but little skilled in the fine art of 
lounging, stood stiffly in the entrances. Stout 
gentlemen who had been hurried from their dinner- 
tables, dozed in their stalls. Their womenkind 
studied their books with furtive earnestness. There 
was much half- apologetic use of opera - glasses. 
Critically examined, the audience were not excit- 
ing. But Irvine was blind to details that evening. 
To him there was a throng of people who had just 
seen her and heard her voice. There was light and 
colour, and confused mankind. Suddenly from the 
confusion a face separated itself — a face painfully 
distinct — the face of Katharine Adare. She was 
in a box on the pit tier, with a great lady to guard 
her, and two young men in attendance ; but Irvine 
saw only her face. It was a night of wonders — a 
night throbbing with possibilities of passion, mys- 
terious, wherein events move quickly — a drama and 
a lifetima Two girls were under one roof, so near 
and so far apart — in one room, and of two worlds. 
It was impossible. It was the dream of a summer 
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night If he looked, it would vanish away. He 
sat very still, and shaded his eyes with his hand. 
The curtain rose slowly, and he looked again. It 
was the great act for the prima donna, Irvine was 
half surprised to see the same face still — to hear 
the weU-known voice singing pure and true. She 
looked childlike on the stage. She seemed artless 
but confident as a favourite child, with the heart 
of a woman and the enthusiasm of an artist Stolid 
Britons smiled as they found themselves swayed by 
this innocent empress. Then they forgot to smile. 
It was as if a nightingale had found in the midst 
of her song a human heart, and the hearers of the 
bird stood smitten with sudden awe before unsus- 
pected depths in themselves. There was a storm 
of applause as the great scene ended — such a roar 
of delight and affection as is heard from English- 
men alone when they forget to check their feelings. 
No man waited for his neighbour or feared to be 
conspicuous. It was overwhelming. Irvine turned 
pale and clutched the arms of his chair. He was 
swept away by her triumph. He was like a man 
alone far out to sea, hurled on by the tempest 
Above him was a single star, on which his gaze 
was fixed. Slowly it changed before his eyes, and 
with no loss of brightness ; it was a human fac< 
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the face of Katharine Adare. A sudden terror 
seized the dreamer. He thought that he was going 
mad. His head was on fire and his pulses were 
throbbing. He got up suddenly and passed quickly 
out of the theatre into the outer air. The night 
was close and sultry. London had become sud- 
denly insupportable. He remembered the river-side 
village of Sunleigh with a sharp sense of contrast. 
By the river he would be cool and calm again. 
Truly, the imp of restlessness, who had haunted this 
youth from his cradle, had sprung on a sudden into 
a full-sized demon. He could not stay. He might 
yet catch the last train to Sunleigh. He dashed at 
a hansom. He sprang up the stairs of his hotel, 
hastily filled a bag, scrawled his address on a piece 
of paper, and sped down again to the halL 

" Send my things after me to-morrow,'* he said, 
thrusting his address and some money into the 
hand of the porter; "and the bill. I can't stop 
now. I must catch the train." 

" 111 attend to it, sir," sdid the porter, who was 
accustomed to eccentric departures; and added, 
"There has been a gentleman to see you, as said 
he'd call again, Mr HarefeL" 

Irvine only half heard the name as he ordered 
his cabman to drive quick 
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A few minutes later Ned Harefel returned to the 
hotels and asked if his cousin had come in. He 
was alarmed by his departure. He dared not 
think what Irvine Dale might do under a sudden 
impulse. 

"He looked uncommon wild/' said the porter, 
whose monotonous duties were relieved by little 
excitement. 

" Is there a train to-night for Sunleigh ? " asked 
HarefeL 

*' Twelve o'clock. You might catch it," said the 
porter, briefly. 

Ned glanced at the clock, made a rapid calcula- 
tion, and dashed out of the hotel He reached the 
station just in time to spring into a carriage as 
the train began to move. He saw a pair of burn- 
ing eyes fastened on his face, and knew that he 
was alone with Irvine Dale for the first time since 
their bitter parting on the terrace by the river. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

TUESDAY. 

In a pleasant room above a quiet street were Mr 
Sebastian Archer and his daughter. The windows 
were open, and the morning sunlight came in 
bright but not glaring. Breakfast had been cleared 
away ; and the gentleman, placed in the easiest 
chair where he could catch a glimpse of cool green 
trees, was smoking an exquisite cigar. The Man- 
etti was busy. She had suddenly remembered a 
neglected duty, and was washing the delicate china 
which her father loved. Sebastian was a very Don 
Giovanni of expensive tastes. 

''I did better last night, padre?*' said Miss 
Marion, careful over the bowL 

"You were good," said her father, slowly: " you 
sang with more heart." He took out his cigar, 
dropped the ash into an old Dresden saucer which 

Q 
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stood at his elbow, and added, softly, " Irvine Dale 
was there." 

''I saw him/' said she, as she stooped over a 
choice piece. " It is very strange, padre!* 

"What is strange, Bellina?" 

" I was thinking of him in the overture — I don't 
know why — and when I went on, I saw him first 
of all; and I think I knew that I should see 
him." 

" Tou think," said Mr Archer, drily ; and added, 
after a pause, " He looked uncommonly wild." 

"You saw it too? I was quite frightened for 
him. Mr Kerisen promised to find him. Where 
is Mr Kerisen ? why is he not here ? " She spoke 
sharply, and with that abruptness and slight 
foreign accent which often came when she was 
moved. 

Her father smiled. "You task our poor Keri- 
sen," he said. "Will he bring Dale here?" 

"No, no," she answered, quickly; "he must not 
come till I am perfect in Lisa. He helps me to 
sing, but he would hinder my study." 

"As you wish. Carina," murmured Sebastian, 
with lips more seriously busy with his cigar. 
"Poor Irvie! you should have tamed him to 
your hand at Amalfi, my little one." 
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"What should I have been now?" she asked, 
dreamily. ^I have done something. I can do 
something. Can't I, padre miof* She came to 
him, and passed her hand over the silky hair, in 
"which few silver threads were visible. 

" Ton can support a useless old father," he an- 
swered, looking up with smiling eyes. 

She bent down and kissed his forehead. She 
seemed in need of affection that morning. " But 
the people?" she said; "I help them, do I not? 
I sing true ? It is good as far as it goes ? " She 
asked the questions eagerly, with the simplicity of 
a child, but did not wait for the answers. Indeed 
the questions were answered before asked, and she 
went back to her china. Presently a quick step 
was heard on the stairs, and Kerisen entered with 
an unusual air of animation. He went straight to 
Miss Marion, who had paused in her work, and 
was regarding him with little head in air and ex- 
pectation in her eyes. The sleeve of her print 
frock was carefully pinned back, and the fingers, 
with rosy tips bent slightly backward, had been 
just dried on her big rough apron. Kerisen noted 
for the thousandth time with fresh surprise the 
beauty of the expressive hand, over which he 
bowed with half-serious deference, and the lovely 



I 
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moulding of the wrist. " Oretchen," he murmured 
apologetically, to thia most artistic housewife. 

" Gallio coaverted," muttered Sebastian, smiling 
on his cigar. 

"Have you found him?" asked the lady, witl 
something imperious in her manner. 

" I know where he is," said Kerisen, "Having 
received my orders &om the most triumphant lad} 
of the world " 

" No, no," said she, checking a smile. 

" I went," he continued, " on the wings of thf 
wind, or rather in a hansom, to Sir Joseph Hare- 
fel's. There they knew nothing of our friend 
Irvine. I then tried three likely hotels, withoul 
success. It was now past midni^t; my cabman 
began to doubt my sanity ; but I was a&aid to give 
up the search. I was afraid to face your majesty 
Suddenly I remembered an old-fashioned bouse 
which the wild youth affected. I went there ; 
found a night-porter three parts asleep, and foi 
the rest speechless with sulks and whisky. He 
pushed a paper at me when I asked for Dale 
On it was scrawled an address in his hand- 
writing. ' He went by the twelve o'clock,' 
grunted the porter. I copied the address, and 
here it is." 
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She thanked him warmly. "But what is this 
place ? " she asked, holding the paper. 

"The place is Sunleigh-on-Thames, a charming 
village. The house is kept by a good woman, who 
knows Irvine, and will take care of him. The air 
is a tonic ; there is no noise." 

She nodded her head at each item of the de- 
scription, and, when it was ended, she stood look- 
ing meditatively at the paper. Mr Sebastian 
Archer regarded his daughter with unobtrusive 
attention. Then he crossed his legs, deposited the 
stump of his cigar in the Dresden saucer, assumed 
a position even more comfortable, and hazarded a 
proposition: "Let us take a holiday, and pay a 
visit to this enchanting village. I need some fresh 
air. We might look in on poor Irvine, and see if 
all goes welL What say you, little one ? and you, 
Great Indifferent, who don't even deign to recog- 
nise my existence?" 

" I beg your pardon," said Kerisen, coming for- 
ward with an embarrassed laugh. Then he looked 
to Miss Archer for an answer. There was certainly 
a change in the Great Indifferent. There was even 
a trace of anxiety in his look. His absolute 
serenity was impaired, for he had found a purpose 
in life. 
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Marion considered the question. ''I sing on 
Thursday," she said; "I cannot go before. We 
will go on Friday to this Sunleigh. He should 
not be left alone." 

" You are right," said Kerisen, gravely. 

" You will come with us ? " she asked. 

He paused a moment before he answered, "If 
you wish it." 

" Thank you," said she, with equal gravity. 

" And he won't disturb your study ? " asked her 
father, with a half smile. 

" It does not matter ; we must go," she said. 

" Varivm et mutaUle semper," murmured Sebas- 
tian to his second cigar. 

" On Friday, then ? " asked Kerisen. 

"Friday," said she, "and thank you." She held 
out her hand to him again. 

** You may depend on me," he said, with all the 
meaning which he could put into the words. 

When he had gone. Miss Archer remarked that 
he was not as cynical as he pretended to he. The 
wise parent only answered by a smile, enjoying, as 
he alone could enjoy, the observation of life and 
character. The talented daughter put away idle 
thoughts, and gave all her attention to the careful 
drying of a most delicate cup. 
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On the afternoon of the same day, as Miss Kath- 
arine Adare was reading by the open window, the 
footman annoanced Mr Edward HarefeL The 
young lady jumped up in spite of the heat, and 
went forward with outstretched hand. "When 
did you get back? I am glad/' she began, and 
stopped abruptly. Was this the effect of foreign 
travel? The eyes which were wont to look so 
clearly and cheerfully on the world, stared at her 
from the midst of dark circles. " What is it ? " she 
asked, and her voice sounded strange to her. 

" I have come from Irvine," he began, quickly. 
" I have come to you ; don't say that it is no busi- 
ness of yours." He spoke pleadingly, and his eyes, 
full of eager inquiry, never left her face. 

''What is it?" she asked again, in a voice so 
low, that he knew only by the motion of her lips 
that she had spoken. She was filled with a great 
dread. She remembered the day when she had 
sent Ned Harefel away, and declared that Irvine's 
love affairs were of no consequence to her. It had 
never been true. She remembered how bitter her 
feelings had seemed to her then, when she spoke 
so lightly. What would she not give for that 
bitterness now, when she feared that the time for 
reconciliation had gone for ever! Among many 
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broken^ flying thoughts, these were tembly clear. 
Out of her woman's heart came an inarticulate cry 
— " I should have borne with him. I could have 
helped him. It is my fault'* A few minutes had 
gone since Ned had entered the room, and the 
sunlight was quenched, the world was changed. 
She condemned herself wholly with' the sublime 
imreason of her sex. Would Ned never speak? 
An age was passing, and he stood staring at her 
with those awe-inspiring eyes. She felt a great 
thrill of relief and thankfulness when he said, 
** Irvine is very ill." She sat down and looked to 
him for more. He told her, forcing himself to 
speak calmly and in order, of his return to England, 
his fruitless journey to Oxford, his inquiries at the 
hotel, his pursuit to the railway station. " I can't 
speak of that railway journey," he said, and she 
saw him tremble. This calm sensible man was 
not easily moved. 

" Poor Ned," she said, tenderly, and laid her hand 
upon his arm. He seemed to tremble anew imder 
her touch. He had assigned himself a duty, and 
he feared that she would make it too hard. 

"Don't think of me," he said, almost fiercely; 
" it is he whom we must think of. We ought not 
to have left him alone." 
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She was almost glad of his blame. She was 
already busy with plans of atonement. " Has he a 
good doctor ? " she asked ; " and a good nurse ? " 

'* The woman of the house is an excellent nurse. 
There is a doctor with him, and my mother's doctor 
will go down this evening with me." 

'* And your mother ? " she asked. 

"I have not told her yet." As he said this, 
there flashed back upon them both the picture of 
that country drawing-room where she had rebuked 
him for bringing Irvine's letter to her before he had 
shown it to Lady HarefeL They were both silent 
for a moment, but he could not wait. He felt that 
he must finish the task which he had given him- 
self to do. "My mother would go to him, of 
course, but she is nursing my father ; he has over- 
worked himself on committees, and London does 
not agree with him. It is nothing serious, but he 
can't bear her to leave him when he is ill: it 
might make him worse, and her too." Here he 
paused for a minute. " Katharine," he continued, 
more solemnly, "poor Irvie is delirious. If you 
could only hear him. He talks all the time, and 
every now and then he cries out as if for help, and 
it is always for you. If you could only hear him," 

" I will go to him," she said, quietly, as if she 
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had waited for this ; and she rose as if to go at 
once. 

''Stop/' he said, and she obeyed the unusual 
authority in his voica ''You must think what 
you do. I hope, I believe that he will get well, and 

then Katharine, you know that you cannot 

go away now without people talking. You must 
think what they will say. He is nothing to you 
in the eyes of the worid. If you go, it will be like 

a promise Katharine, you don't know how 

he loves you. If you could only hear him." His 
voice was broken, and his words confased, but she 
understood him. He took her hand in his, and 
looked at her eagerly. He was pleading another's 
cause as if it were his own. 

" I will go to him," she said, simply ; and they 
stood silent, hand in hand, like two children, and 
a great peace was with them, for all their trouble. 
She was the first to remember that the details of 
the plan must be arranged. She was glad to have 
something to do. "I must have somebody with 
me," she said, with a faint smile. " I can persuade 
mamma that I am right ; but she is hard to move 
in a hurry, and can't do without a maid. I have 
it. How lucky it is I Your aunt Susan has been 
with us since Sir Joseph was taken ill." 
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" Aunt Susan ! " exclaimed • the young man, with 
a slight flavour of contempt in his tone. 
. " Don't you see" said she — and even at that time 
there was room for a moment's amusement at the 
slow pace of man's mental processes; — " don't you 
see that she is the very person ? She is his aunt, 
and a proper guardian for me, and wiU not try to 
interfere with our arrangements; and she will be 
delighted with the suddenness and strangeness — 
the romance." There was something pitiful in the 
sound of this last poor word, which means so much 
or so very little. Katharine's eyes fiUed with tears, 
but she passed her hand over them, and turned 
with brave determination to practical matters. It 
was quickly arranged that Ned should call for her 
and Miss Harefel, and take them down to Sunleigh 
that evening. When he had gone, Katharine set 
to work to gain her mother's consent. Mrs Adare 
was confused and astonished, but offered a feeble 
resistance to her daughter's energy. She consoled 
herself by the thought that she had always expected 
it. She said again, as she often said, that her girl 
might do better. " Poor Irvie," she remarked, after 
a pause of contemplation, " I have always been very 
fond of him. He is so unlike other young men ; 
and " (more cheerfully), " after all, he may not get 
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over it." Katharine looked at her mother with 
sudden pain, but said nothing, for she knew that 
the absent lady was not aware that she had spoken. 
" It settles one thing," said Mrs Adare, presently, 
"I certainly need not go to Mrs Pegge Moyser's 
dance this evening. She can't expect me without 
my daughter. So I am committed to nothing." 
And with this comfortable thought, she rearranged 
herself among her cushions. Katharine's other 
task was far easier. Miss Susan Harefel was en- 
chanted to such a degree, that she could scarcely 
feel the proper grief for Irvine's danger. "It is 
like the good old times," she said, kindling, " when 

two ladies " Here she broke off, and it may 

be suspected that she was struggling with confused 
reminiscences of romantic - historical fiction. The 
young knight had fallen after many combats, and 
the ladies must go forth to succour him. She was 
sure that they would succeed. She used the word 
"quest." She was in an exalted mood. Katharine 
looked to the packing, and to the accumulation of 
certain things which might be good for the sick 
man. She dared not be idle. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

FRIDAY. 

Is it the union of repose and motion which makes 
a river so satisfectory? We watch the sea fas- 
cinated but anxious, for we know that the storm 
must come. We muse by the lake, till its monot- 
ony has made us dull The river is always there, 
and is always passing, full of movement and rest, 
change without violence, progress without revolu- 
tion, pleasant as the touch of a loving hand which 
soothes a tired man to sleep. 

On a most lovely morning Mr Sebastian Archer 
and his accomplished daughter, accompanied by 
Mr Kerisen, who had but lately taken to early 
hours, got out of the train at the little station of 
Sunleigh. It is a pleasant spot. A small cheerful 
house, with green blinds; a small garden by the 
line, with gay old-fashioned flowers and sweet 
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lavender ; a small cock, agreeably conscious of his 
importance, and strutting while his two fat hen 
housewives more wisely scratched and ate. Be- 
sides these httle things, there was the name of the 
station boldly and beautifully writ large in flints. 
A pleasant impression is given by places where 
the very oflBicials unbend to flowers and art. Life 
must be less hurried here. Sunleigh in the morn- 
ing light was healthy and happy in the eyes of the 
lady to whom flowers came most often in the shape 
of missiles, formal as the rapture of a claque, falling 
with a bump like turnips, scentless as the admira- 
tion of habituis. She thought that her voice would 
sound clearer after a breath of this balmy air. She 
sprang gaily into the local fly, nodded a good-bye 
to the gentlemen, who chose to walk, and so was 
driven away. A slight graceful girl in well-fitting 
gown, she sat upright, with her hands lying idle 
in her lap, recalling a familiar bit of music, smiling 
involuntarily at the meadows and tangled hedge- 
rows, glad of aU the rest and sweetness for herself 
and for Irvine Dale. She crossed a strip of com- 
mon where the gorse was all ablaze, down a shady 
lane all glimmering imder the beeches, and on a 
sudden she saw the Thames. She gave a low cry 
of delight It was a revelation to her, who only 
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knew the river business-like and dignified by its 
fine embankment She had watched the tide 
surge turbid and yellow against the stone steps, 
the brown barges drifting up, and the deep London 
cloud torn and flying ; and at evening had stopped 
to see the lights spring up along the edge, across 
the bridge, and high up round as a moon in the 
clock -tower at Westminster. But this stream 
lazily lapping its banks, swaying the murmurous 
reeds and lifting the little grasses, could not be 
the same Thames. It had time for such trifling 
matters, and was so rich in leisure that it could 
spread itself in the sun, curve back to catch the 
light again, ruffle itself to break the rays for fun. 
There is no hurry, no hurry, it seemed to say, and 
the summer was longer on its banks. 

Miss Marion awoke from a trance as the fly 
pulled up before a porch modestly gay with sweet- 
brier. It was the front of a cottage, but the cot- 
tage had grown along its trim lawn for the accom- 
modation of jealous patrons. The young lady 
stepped lightly down and pulled the bell, not a 
whit embarrassed by the thought of asking for a 
young man. She was too apt to forget the small 
conventionalities. After a short time the door was 
opened, and there appeared on the threshold an- 
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other young lady. The two girls looked at each 
other with wonder. 

" We heard that Mr Dale was staying here." 

** Yes, he is here ; but I am afraid you can't see 
him. He is ilL" Then continued Miss Katharine, 
relenting, " Won't you come in ? " and then, with a 
slight disdain, as the visitor hesitated, " There is 
no danger." 

''I am not afraid," said Miss Marion, quickly. 
"I came with my father, who is walking from 
the station. He heard that Mr Dale was ill, and 
he — that is, we wished to see if we could do 
any good." There was a trace of defiance in 
her speech. 

" Won't you come in ? " 

"Thank you; you are very good: I will come 
in, and wait for my father." 

When the two girls were seated in the pleasant 
room, which opens wide on to the lawn sloping 
to the quiet river, there was a time of awkward 
silence. 

"Is Mr Dale very ill?" asked Marion, stu- 
diously limiting the amount of interest in tho 
question. 

" I think he is better to-day. He has been very 
feverish and delirious. He has everjrthing, I think. 
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which he wants. His aunt, Miss Harefel, is here, 
and we have got a good nurse." 

" A nurse ! " 

Katharine fancied an accent of reproach. Who 
was this critical young lady? she wondered. "We 
do all we can/' she said^ and she felt how little it 
was; "but we have not practice. One can't do 
anything well without practice." 

"That is true." The words leapt out as Miss 
Archer recognised her pet belief. "You think it 
strange of us to come," she went on, quickly ; " we 
knew your — ^your cousin abroad." 

"He is no relation," said truthful Katharine, 
"only a very old friend. I am here with his 
aunt, Miss HarefeL" 

"Ah! that is the aunt of Mr Edward Harefel 
too. Has he come back to England? Is he not 
here to take care of his cousin?" 

" He has just come back. It was he who told us 
of poor Irvine's illness." Her thoughts went back 
to a familiar groove. What would come of her 
obedience to Ned's summons? Surely she was 
right to come, for Irvine had need of her. He 
loved her, and she had been hard to him. Did 
she love him ? Had she always loved him ? There 
was no use thinking foolish thoughts when he lay 

B 
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dying. If she conld only do more for him I What 
waa the world saying I "Where is Miss Adare? 
She is nursing a yoong man vho is veiy ilL Then 
they are engaged ? Oh yes, a very old affair," She 
mnst not think of conseqoences. She most help 
him to live. Out of this ptying Torld came th^ 
self-coDtained yonng lady with the strange eyes. 
She was no donht forming her conclusions. Who 
was she? So Miss Katharine's thoughts came 
round once more to her guest, and sha looked at 
her again. As she looked, a sudden wonder came 
upon her. She rose &om her chair, and went for- 
ward with lips apart Mdlle. Manetti," she ex- 
claimed, " I beg your pardon ! Flease foigive me, 
but Burely you are Mdlla Manettl}" 

" I sing under that name. It was my mother's 
name," answered the other, openiog her grey eyes 
wider. 

"Let me thank yon, please. I was there on 
Monday, and heard you sing for the first time." 

"You really thought it good?" asked Mdll& 
Manetti, on her defence i^ainst compliment. 

" I can't pretend to be a judge," said Katharine, 
drawing back, " but I thought I might thank you." 
There was unmistakable troth in her voice, and 
the eii^ei was conquered. 
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''It is for me to thank you/' she said, with a 
pretty air and a slight accent ''I like it best 
when other girls understand ma But you know 
I am so tired of sham compliments. They are 
like the hired bouquets and the horrible advertise- 
ments. It is hard to be an artist sometimes." 

" Oh, but you must not say that : it is so 
great; you have such power; you speak straight 
to people's hearts, and make us all love you." 
Katharine stopped and blushed, surprised at her 
own warmth, and fearful of being too forward ; but 
Marion in her most Italian mood cried out, " You 
are good, and I like to hear this from you. Tes, it 
is true; we make many love us — a little:" then 
she paused and sighed, and added, with a childlike 
movement of the shoulders, "perhaps no one very 
much." 

Eeserve had now melted away, and the girls 
talked as friends. 

At last Miss Archer declared that she would 
wait no mora "They must have lingered by the 
way," she said; "the padre is so fond of summer, 
and he is sometimes a little lazy, to tell the truth. 
Tou will make poor Mr Dale well — ^I am sure of 
it; will you not?" 

"I will try." 
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Then they paused hand in hand, moved their 
heads doubtfully, prettily as two birds, and then 
by unspoken agreement kissed each other. 

"You will come again ? " asked Katharine. 

"Thank you; I think not We leave the poor 
patient in such good hands. Perhaps you will 
write to me. Will you?" 

" May I ? I should like to, so much. Will you 
leave your address ? And you must write to me. 
I am Katharine Adare." She spoke the last words 
with another traoe of defiance in her voice, as who 
would say, " I have nothing to hida" 

"I knew it," said Marion, triumphantly; "he 
used to talk of you again and again. And you will 
write to me, then ? I have written my address on 
this card — ^my home address — ^and you must write 
to my home name too. I am Marion Archer." 

It was lucky for Miss Adare that she was stand- 
ing with her back to the window. She turned 
away for a moment, as if looking for something, 
and moved as if uncertain where her feet would 
falL Her thoughts were whirling. " Shall I break 
down ? " she wondered. How stupid of me not to 
think of her! Of course she is no real Italian. 
She speaks English so well I ought to have 
known. And how charming she is! I can see 
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her fascination. It is her wonderful eyes, her 
mysterious eyes." Her thoughts flew qtiickly. 
After a brief pause she turned again to her friend, 
with the colour once more in her cheeks, and her 
eyes full of tenderness. " You will come back again 
and see him when he is better," she said. "He 
will be so glad to see you." 

" Perhaps ; I can't say. I shall be very busy." 
The prima donna stood hesitating, awkward as a 
shy child, eager to say something more, but doubt- 
ful Her sensitive, slim fingers quivered with 
excitement, and Katharine took them into her 
strong shapely hand with something of protection. 
Miss Archer began to speak quickly, as if she had 
only waited for this friendly touch. "No, I will 
not come again; it is better not I am so glad 
to see you here. I always thought it when he 
used io speak of you ; now I am sura Ah, forgive 
me 1 but you are so good and so beautiful 1 " 

Katharine blushed furiously at the Southern 
frankness of this tribute to her fair face. She 
was embarrassed. She could not let her visitor, 
of all people in the world, go away with a false 
notion. It was hard to speak, but her character 
imposed on her one law, which she could not 
break. She must be true. "Tou must not think," 
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she b^an, with the blush still on her cheek, and 
hesitatecL Then she set her blue eyes straight on 
the nnfiEdJiomable ejres before her^ and said, ''I am 
here with poor Irvine's annt, to help him if I can. 
That is alL We are very old friends and play- 
mates, he and I, and that is aU." 

^ But it must not be aU. Ah, forgive me ! you 
English girls are so prond, and keep to yonrselves. 
I am English too, and I know. But yon will be 
kind to him, and gentle Yon can core him if yon 
wilL He is kind and good, bnt not very strong, 
and he needs yon. He loves yon — ah ! I am snre 
that he loves yon; I know it" 

It was perhaps lucky that Mr Irvine Dale, how- 
ever discontented with himself, did not hear him- 
self described by a young girl as good bnt weak. 
When Katharine stooped and kissed her new friend 
again, she said to her own heart, with a kind of 
awe, that it was true, and that she was pledged. 
Marion was imusually pale, and her eyes were 
larger than ever, as she felt the kiss upon her 
cheek, and accepted its silent message ^ Yon are 
right,'' she said, quickly, and turned to go. 

Kot isa from the house the fly stopped short 
Miss Archer looked, and beheld her father stretched 
at full length on a patch of green by the wayside. 
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"A sweet spot/' he said, lazily gathering himself 
together. 

Kerisen rose quickly &om a neighbouring heap 
of stones^ and came to the side of the carriage. 
"Did you not find him?" he asked, as he tried to 
read her face. 

''He is there/' she answered, ''but I did not see 
him. He is doing well, they say. His people are 
with hiuL They were very kind; and they will 
write to me." 

Kerisen saw that further questions would not 
please her. He had become strangely observant 
of her moods. " Come," said he to Sebastian, who 
had by this time risen, "our inquiries are over. 
The day is before us. What shall we do?" 

" We will get to Bichmond somehow/' answered 
Mr Archer — " dear Cockney Bichmond. We have 
an endless summer day ; and there is the river, the 
park, the view, and a tolerable dinner. . Will that 
do, my little one?" 

"Whatever you like, padre mio** she said; and 
Kerisen, looking at her, thought that he had never 
heard her voice so gentle nor seen her face so fair. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 



ON THE RIVEK. 



Ikvine did not die. The fevered body grew daily 
cooler^ and the hot brain saner. It was a wonder- 
ful summer for England, and the early days of 
Ai^st made all men rest who could, and even 
aU women. Lured partly by the thought of run- 
ning water, partly by pity for the sick man, Mr 
Dale's friends gathered around him. Mrs Adare, 
enjoying the heat, and clad in the fireshest of gowns, 
came from town, and carried her daughter across 
the road to the inn. It seemed better that the 
patient, now capable of recognition, should not be 
surprised by the presence of any lady more dis- 
tracting than his nurse. So Ned Harefel succeeded 
Katharine at the cottage ; and it was Ned's hand 
which felt the first friendly pressure of Irvine's 
wasted fingers. Sir Joseph, who had sat up very 
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late, gro vn very hot, and cried " Hear, hear ! " and 
'' Oh, oh ! " and made other important exclamations 
throughout a trying session, had been nursed back 
to his normal bloom by a devoted wife, and recom- 
mended complete repose after his severe parliament- 
ary labours. So he took a house some two miles 
below Sunleigh, and thence the worthy baronet 
would come solemnly sculling against the stream, 
brooding once more over the great French Egg 
question, gaining an appetite for dinner, and show- 
ing a proper interest, as he hoped that he had never 
failed to do, in his eccentric nephew. " Meris mna 
in corpore sano" he observed more than once ; and, 
indeed, no man of saner mind may be found on any 
of the senatorial benches. As for his dear good 
wife, the hot weather induced an amoxmt of sleep 
which left but short time for her numerous house- 
wifely duties. Nevertheless not a day went by on 
which her sleek horses did not bear her, asleep or 
awake, to the startled village of Sunleigh. For her 
the Uttle rustic girls drew up short in their run- 
ning, and bobbed as if dipping in the sea, while 
ruder little boys dashed through the dust with 
shouting. She, good lady, beamed on all alike, 
musing on some new comfort for the poor invalid, 
or considering how best to introduce to the doctor 
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her grandmother's infallible receipt for restoring 
the strength. She had a mingled admiration and 
contempt for the profession — consulting them and 
disobeying their orders, delighting in their con- 
versation, quoting now one and now another as 
suited her theory of the moment, and summoning 
them all at intervals to be judged by the secret 
MS. book in which her lamented grandmother had 
inscribed her receipts for curing the parish of all 
ills, — that grandmother, a mighty mistress of herbs, 
and revered as a witch by the infant imagination 
of her village. So Irvine opened his seeing eyes 
among friends, and an atmosphere of kindliness was 
about him, with the soft air of summer. 

It was a breathless afternoon, save for that slight 
stir of air which on the stillest day moves on the 
moving river. Shaded by a lai^e wHte umbrella, 
Irvine lay languid among the cushions as the boat 
glided on. The fulness of the time was in his 
heart; he sighed in his weakness, and his eyes 
filled with tears. Ned Harefel, sculling with long 
steady strokes, felt almost ashamed of his own 
strength as he looked at his friend. The old half- 
forgotten tenderness came back, with many mem- 
ories. He looked back to the friendship of long 
ago, enshrined in a dim vision of works and days, 
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dull-red buildings and majestic elms. He forgot 
cold slight and fierce speech — the comrade who 
would give nothing but companionship in pain. 
He forgot Katharine Adare. His friend and brother 
had come back to him from deaths and from bitter- 
ness worse than death. The time of trouble was 
blotted out. They were boys once more. Ned 
was not given to sentimental speech, but he felt 
obliged to say something. ''It's as if we were 
coming down from Monkey," he said. 

" Let us go back to that," said Irvine, quickly, in 
his faint voice ; and added, after a pause, ''what a 
brute I have been to you ever since ! " 

" Oh no/' answered the other, and had no more 
to say. 

Gliding on together, seeming to pass once more 
through scenes of happy boyhood, these two young 
Englishmen were full of deep and tender feeling, 
but not quick to speak. The young Briton ranks 
next to the good dog in pathetic inability to express 
emotion. Irvine, who sometimes had an unusual 
flow of words, was silent now, and only looked his 
thanks. Ked muttered something, which may have 
been, "Poor old man!" or "Dear old boy!" and 
betook himself to his sculling. 

"It is good to be alive," said Irvine, after a 
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long pause of enjoyment; "but I don't deserve 
it." 

"We could not spare you," said Ned, with a 
strange kind of gruffiiess. 

"And why not, in heaven's name?" cried his 
cousin, quickly, and raising himself on his elbow. 
" I wonder you didn't strangle me ! I've brought 
you nothing but trouble — ^trouble to you all. I've 
been abominably selfish and weak. I've made an 
ass of myself; scolding the world because it wasn't 
made for my pleasure ; asking everything and giv- 
ing nothing " Here he stopped for breath, 

and sank back among the cushions with the final 
remark, " I don't deserve to live." To this declara- 
tion the oarsman wisely made no answer, but con- 
tinued his work with due solemnity. Presently 
Irvine spoke again in a qtiiet tone. " I will deserve 
it," he said. He lay looking far away into the calm 
deeps of heaven, very weak in body, unconscious of 
the tears which filled his eyes, with his heart full 
of praise and thankfulness. 

As Edward Harefel drove the boat steadily on- 
ward, he was busy with a thought which had 
troubled him for some time. He had waited day 
after day, hoping and fearing, till it should please 
his cousin to speak of Katharine. He had heard 
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him cry to her in his delirium, but he had not 
heard her name from his sane lips since the day 
when he had been smitten by those cruel words, 
*' You love her." So, for all their renewed brother- 
hood, there was an awkwardness ever between 
them. Each was again and again possessed by 
one thought, guessing the other's thought, and 
suspecting that the other guessed liis. Such un- 
easy relations between friends must find relief in 
words, or they poison companionship. The time 
had come when Katharine's name must be spoken. 
Now, when Irvine was able to leave the house, he 
might see her at any moment. He must be pre- 
pared for the meeting. With a sick fear that a 
new quarrel might come between them, Ned 
stopped rowing, and asked abruptly, "Do you 
know that Katharine is at the inn?" As he 
spoke, he looked down into the water^ fearing his 
friend's face. As no answer came, he went on as 
calmly as he could, *' You ought to know what she 
has done. I am afraid she would not like me to 
speak, but I see no other way. She came here 
with aunt Susan, when you were first ill, because 
— ^because you kept calling for her to save your 
life. I told her, and she came at once. She did 
not care for what people might say. She quieted 
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you when nobody else could. I sometimes think 
that she saved you." It was hard for Ked to say 
so much. He delivered himself of all which he 
had to say in a somewhat jerky manner^ and b^an 
his mechanical work once more. 

" I thought it was a dream," said Irnne, softly ; 
and added, with a sigh, '' she was wrong to do so 
much for me." 

''She was right, as she always is," cried the 
other, warmly. 

" You always trusted her," said Irvine, sadly. 

" Tve something else to say," said Ned, and he 
stopped his hands again. " Tou once said to me 

^but you remember all that You said I loved 

her. When you said it, I could not answer. I 
was dazed; I did not know. For a moment I 
thought you were right I knew that you were 
much cleverer. I thought that you had seen in 
me what I did not know mysel£ I knew that I 
had always thought her the first woman in the 
world — that she was the best, and wisest, and 
most beautiful; but you know all that I only 
want to say that you were wrong. Tou were 
wrong, you know. Fve been away, and Fve been 
thinking about it; and I know now that I don't 
love her in that way: and thafs alL I thought 
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it best to make a clean breast of it; and that's 
all I had to say." As he drove the boat for- 
ward once more, Irvine Dale lay still among the 
cushions, thinking. His heart had almost stopped 
beating at the first soxmd of her name. Now, with 
eyes half closed, he was forcing himself to think of 
his own unworthiness — of the harm done by weak- 
ness. He told himself that he wotdd not hope, and 
he hoped. He told himself that a proved craven 
should not dare to purpose, and his purpose was 
formed. " Come what may, I will do something 
and expect nothing," he said to himself. If he 
were ever worthy — but he would not think of 
that He would work, and be humble. But Ned 
did not love her. What a weight had been lifted 
from him by that knowledge I So he lay thinking; 
and was very tired, when the boat was laid cleverly 
along the edge of the lawn. Ned almost lifted him 
out, drew his arm across one stalwart shoulder, and 
half carried him into the house. Bestored to his 
S0&, Irvine held his cousin's hand a moment 
"You have made me very happy," he said. ''I 
don't deserve to hope, but — you have made me 
very happy." Ned pressed the thin, tremulous 
fingers, and looked down frankly into the plaintive 
eyes, but he said nothing. He went out into the 
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road, and looked across at the village inn. Then 
he turned sharply away, buttoned his pilot- coat 
over his flannel shirt, and set out for a walk. 
There were signs of unusual emotion about this 
quiet young gentleman. He walked faster and 
faster, breathing hard. He left the village behind 
him, and went striding up a steep lane. It was an 
hour of intense repose. He hated secrets, and felt 
a hot desire to break this insufferable stillness. As 
he sped along, the burning words leapt out. " It 
was a lie ! " he cried — " a lie I I loved her." Thus 
he made his confession in the pure air of heaven, 
perhaps not a complete confession, when he said, 
"I loved her." Complete confessions, if not im- 
possible, would be very long. " I loved her," said 
Edward Harefel, and set about making the words 
true. He was not one to nurse a weakness; to 
spend time in self-pity; to fold his cloak about 
him and sit crying over spilt milk. He under- 
stood the simple soul who took his half-loaf with 
gratitude ; but he had small patience for the Man- 
fred of the milk-pail. On he went, tramping along 
and wrestling with himself, as he hoped, for the 
last time. At last he came striding homeward, tired, 
calm, and, it must be confessed, hungry. He had 
won the final victory of a long and hard campaign. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

AN END AND A BEGINNING. 

It was a morning full of promise and sweet air. It 
seemed as if the sun had been reconciled to England 
once mor&. He had breathed away the early mists 
from the river, and made its surface tremulous with 
laughter. The year, now old enough to be staid 
and placid, capriciously renewed its youth and the 
first wonder of summer. Irvine, who grew stronger 
daily, was already propped and pillowed on the 
lawn, imbibing health. Close beside him sat ISTed, 
cross-legged, weaving a net Kerisen leaned his 
back against the big lime, and smoked his after- 
breakfast cigar. Leonard Aubrey, all white fliumel 
from head to foot, had flung himself on the warm 
grass by Irvine's feet — ^Leonard, the embodiment of 
easy mirth, laughing with the laughter of the run- 
ning stream. Talk came lazily, and in fragments. 

8 
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''They go to-morrow^" said Kerisen, moodily, in 
answer to a qaestion. " They will come again in 
spring, like other good things^" 

Irvine quoted dreamily — 



Bat green leaTes, and blossoms, and sonny wann weather. 
And amgmg, and loring — aQ come l)aek togedier." 



''More singing than loying," mattered Kerisen, 
cnrdy, and tossed the rest of his cigar into the 
river. After a panse he looked round upon his 
Mends with a droll expression, and made this 
dismal confession : ** She said yesterday, that when 
she had reached her best, she should many a first- 
rate accompanyisf 

''What were you talking about when she said 
that?" asked ISTed, sagely. 

" Oh, I make no secret of my feelings.'' 

"No, that you don't^" cried Leonard Aubrey, 
laughing. 

" I shall win some day, when I have served my 
seven years or mora Better to wait a lifetime for 
her than look at any other woman." 

"He makes no secret of his feelings," observed 
the mocker firom the grass. " Indeed he does not 
He whispers his hope to the stage-carpenter and 
the call-boy. The printer's devil who waits for 
those invaluable articles, has demanded a higher 
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salary for listening over time to Mr Kerisen's con- 
fidences. Contributions are daily returned to him 
with the request that he will remove the eulogies 
of a prima donna from his papers on political 
economy and foreign policy. My boy, how are 
you translated I To think of you caring for politi- 
cal economy, aware of the existence of politics, and 
in love ! " 

Kerisen looked down at him with contempt 
«Trifler,"hesaid. 

^ Pluck up a spirit," said Leonard, lying fiat on 
his back, ** and come roimd the world with m&" 

''Boimd the world!" exclaimed Ned, who was 
kept in a perpetual state of surprise. 

"Why not? It's a very little one." 

"When did you make up your mind to that ?" 

" A minute ago. It's a mind easily made up. I 
saw a bird, and the thought came to me." 

" But what shall you do ? " asked the practical 
Mr Harefel again. 

"Sketch. On mornings like this I feel the 
painter. I shall sketch the world. I am off. I 
have had too much Oxford ; I need a change. It's 
a duty." 

They all laughed, but the traveller looked up 
wisely at Kerisen, and said, "You had better come. 
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It will cure you, or make her fear that it will cure 
you. Trust me, she doesn't want you to hop too 
far from her hand. Shell soon be sighing for a 
falconer's voice." 

"No, no," said Kerisen, with a fine air of deter- 
mination. ** I stay at home, and drudge, and wait. 
I shall drive the pen for my weekly and my 
monthly. When I think of how she works, I am 
ashamed of myself Don't tempt me. I am a re- 
formed man." He ceased, and perceiving the inex- 
tinguishable laughter of Leonard Aubrey, tossed a 
small twig at him and hit him on the nose. 

"An industrious apprentice of the name of 
Gallio," said Leonard, in revenge. 

Irvine Dale, who had reposed and listened to the 
small-talk of his friends, lifted up his left hand to 
Kerisen, and said, " Good-bye to Gallio, and success 
to Benedick." 

Kerisen, holding the hand, which still looked 
white and delicate, bent down and whispered some- 
thing. 

Irvine blushed, and a look of indescribable happi- 
ness came into his face. He could hardly believe 
his fortune. Ned turned his head and looked at 
Aubrey. " Are you really going round the world ? " 
he asked. 
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" Of course. What else should I do ? " 

" Oh, nothing." 

'* I shall see Ufa I shall paint the Mikado of 
Japan. Who wiU round the world with me? 
Why," he continued, sitting up and staring about 
him, "we are like four fellows in a fairy tale, 
princes or millers' sons, or something. I shall send 
home a dog so smaU and of such exceUent wisdom, 
that the !E^yptian HaU shall be full for years, and 
a fortune be taken at the doors ; or I shall find a 
wife so beautiful that I shall be made king of the 
country. My ladder of ropes shall be golden hair. 
But, after all, there is nothing like freedom. Thus 
runs the tale. So the four young men arose and em- 
braced each other : and the first faced to the Korth, 
for he heard a sweet voice singing in the city of 
the Czar ; and the second faced to the South, for his 
heart was full of love ; and the third faced the East, 
for it was the only quarter disengaged; but the 
youngest, loveliest, and best was clad from top to 
toe in shining white, and he faced to the West " 

"And took the steamer to New York," said 
Kerisen, taking up the tale; "and he wandered on 
and on, until he came to a fair avenue, and he 
passed it by; and he came to a second avenue, 
and he passed it by ; and likewise a third and a 
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fourth ; but when he came to the fifth avenue, there 
sat the King of the Eailways, and beside him the 
princess his daughter, clad in a gown of Paris, 
exceeding fair, and she sat all day on sacks of 
silver. So the lily-white youth was wedded with 
great joy " 

"No, no," cried Leonard; "liberty before all 
things! I won't be rich and young too. But 
what of the oldest brother? The oldest brother, 
who was an idle, clever, cynical dog, took ship and 
went a-sailing, until he came to an island of sweet 
singing ; and being too lazy to put wool in his ears, 
he was enraptured and enthralled, and the Siren 
handed him over to a cruel printer's devil, and so 
he was lost." 

"Abrupt, slangy, and modem," said Kerisen the 
critic. 

"And the second brother? What shall we say 
of you, Irvie ? Go round the world the other way, 
and meet me in the middle/' 

"Pooh ! " said Kerisen, "let him plunge into ink 
with me, and be industrious and happy." 

Ned, who was by nature distrustful of wild sug- 
gestions, looked somewhat anxiously at his cousin. 
"Better come back to Islay with me," he said. 
"You might buy a place, and make friends with 
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your tenants and labourers, and see what they are 
fit for. And then, you know, you might stand for 
the county * 

Irvine burst out laughing. " Give me a minute's 
rest," he said ; ''you forget that I am just out of a 
fever." 

** Which?" asked Leonard, quickly; "the love- 
fever, or the thought-fever, or what?" 

Irvine flushed hotly, and then laughed and an^ 
swered, "I suppose I have never been out of a 
fever before." 

"Nobody is nowadays," Kerisen observed, judi- 
cially ; " the world's a whirl, and all the men and 
women feverisL" 

"Especially all the women," said Leonard. 

"Not all," Ned answered, and looked towards the 
house. He was the first to see Miss Katharine step 
through the long window, bringing another plaid 
for Irvina 

"So," cried the privileged mocker, the youngest 
prince, "you break up the last meeting of friends." 

" I hoped I was a friend too," she said. 

"We will turn out Leonard," said Kerisen, "and 
elect you imanimously in his placa" 

"And are women capable of friendship?" asked 
Mr Aubrey, pertly. 
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"The best friend in the world," whispered Ned 
Harefel to his netting. 

Irvine lay still and looked at Katharine as at 
some ministering angeL His love for her was 
associated with all his best aspirations. He could 
scarcely believe his fortune, but he would be worthy 
of it 

" Come," cried the impulsive Leonard, springing 
to his feet, "let us form a brotherhood, the brothers 
of St Katharine." 

Kerisen scoffed, and the wayward enthusiast 
was at last reduced to silence, but not for long. 
"Miss Adare," he began again, "we were asking 
what Irvine meant to do. What is he to be?" 

She was kneeling by his side, and rearranging 
his cushions. "He is to get quite well," she 
answered. Irvine was trying to see her eyes, and 
she presently raised them to his, laughing, but 
blushing a little. 

"And then?" asked the inquisitive Leonard. 

She was still looking at Irvine, happy in his 
love and trust He took her hand in his. " And 
then ? " he asked with a smile — ^" and then ? " 
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COLQUHOUN. The Moor and the Loch. Containing Minute 

Instructions in all Highland Sports, with Wanderings over Crag and Correi, 
"Flood and Fell." By John Colquhoun. Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols, post 8vo, 24s. 

CORKRAN. Bessie Lang: A Story of Cumberland Life. By 

Alice Corkran. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

COTTERILL. The Genesis of the Church. By the Right. Rev. 

Henry Cotterill, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, x6s. 

COURTHOPE. The Paradise of Birds : An Old Extravaganza in 

a Modem Dress. By William John Courthope, Author of ' Ludibria Lunse.' 
Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 

CRANSTOUN. The Elegies of Albius Tibullus. Translated into 

English Verse, with Life of the Poet, and Illustrative Notes. By James Cran- 
HTOUN, LL.D., Author of a Translation of ' Catullus.' Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
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CRANSTOUN. The Elegies of Sextus Propertius. Translated into 

English Verse, with Life of the Poet, and Illastrative Notes. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. ' 

CRAWFORD. The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the 

Atonement. By the late Thomas J. Crawford, D.I)., Professor of Divinity in 
tlie University of Edinburgh. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, Z28. 

The Fatherhood of God, Considered in its General and 

Special Aspects, and particularly in relation to the Atonement, with a Re- 
view of Recent Speculations on the Subject Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 8vo, 9s. 



- The Preaching of the Cross, and other Sermons. 8vo, 

78. 6d. 

Mysteries of Christianity ; being the Baird Lecture for 



1874. Cro¥m 8vo, 7s. fid. 

CROSSE. Round about the Carpathians, By Andrew F. Crosse, 

F.C.S., 8vo, with Map of the Author's route, price 128. fid. 

GUMMING. From Patmos to Paradise ; or, Light on the Past, the 

Present, and the Future. By the Rev. John Gumminq, D.D., F.RS.E. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. fid. 

DESCARTES. On the Method of Rightly Conducting the Reason, 

and Seeking Truth in the Sciences ; and his Meditations, and Selections firom 
his Princi^es of Philosophy. Crown 8vo, 4s. fid. 

DICKSON. Japan ; being a Sketch of the History, Government, 

and Officers of the Empire. By Walter Dickson. 8vo, 158. 

EAGLES. Essays. By the Rev. John Eagles, A.M. Oxon. Ori- 
ginally published in ' Blackwood's Magazine.' Post 8vo, zos. fid. 

The Sketcher. Originally published in * Blackwood's 

Magazine.' Post 8vo, xos. fid. 

ELIOT. Adam Bede. By George Eliot. A New Edition. 3s. 6d., 

cloth. 

The MiU on the Floss. 3s. 6d., cloth. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. 3s., cloth. 

Silas Mamer : The Weaver of Raveloe. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

Felix Holt, the Radical. 3s. 6d., cloth. 

■■ Middlemarch. i vol., 7s. 6d. Also, a Library Edition, in 

4 vols, small 8vo, azs., doth. 

Daniel Deronda. i vol., 7s. 6d. Also, a Library Edition, 

in 4 vols, small 8vo, axs., cloth. 

Works of George Eliot (Cabinet Edition). Complete and 

Uniform Edition. To be concluded in 19 Monthly Voliimes, price 5s. each. 

The Vols, published are — ^Vols. I. and II. Bomola ; III. Silas Mamer, The 
Lifted Veil, Brother Jacob ; IV. and V. Adam Bede. 

The Spanish Gypsy. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d., 



doth. 



- The Legend of Jubal, and other Poems. Second Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo, 68., cloth. 

- Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings, in Prose and Verse. 
Selected from the Works of Geobos Eliot. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, fis. 
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ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. OriginaUy published in 

the ' Saturday Review.' A New Edition. First and Second Series, a vols., 
crown 8vo, 68. each. 

EWALD. The Crown and its Advisers ; or, Queen, Ministers, 

Lords, and Commons. By Alexaitdeb Charles Ewald, F.S.A. Crown Svo, 
58. 

FERRIER. Philosophical Works of the late James F. Femer, 

A.B. OxojQ., Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, St Andrews. 
New Edition. Edited by Sir Alex. Grant, Bart., D.C.L., and Professor 
LusHiNOTON. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 34s. 6d. 

Institutes of Metaphysic. Third Edition. los. 6d. 

Lectures on the Early Greek Philosophy. Second Edition. 



108. 6d. 

Philosophical Remains, including the Lectures on Early 

Greek Philosophy, a vols., 34s. 

FERRIER. Mottiscliffe ; An Autumn Story. By James Walter 

Ferries. 2 vols. cro¥m 8vo, xys. 

George Eliot and Judaism. An Attempt to appreciate 

* Daniel Deronda.' By Professor David Eaufmann, of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, Buda-Pesth. Translated from the German by J. W. Ferrier. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

FINLAY. History of Greece under Foreign Domination. By 

the late George Finlay, LL.D., Athens. 6 vols. 8vo — viz. : 

Greece under the Romans. b.c. 146 to a.d. 717. A Historical 

View of the Condition of the Greek Nation from its Conquest by the Ro- 
mans until the Extinction of the Roman Power in the East. Second Edi- 
tion, x6s. 

History of the Byzantine Empire. a.d. 716 to 1204 ; and of 

the Greek Empire of Nicsea and Constantinople, a.d. 1204 to 1453. 2 vols. 
£1, 7s. 6d. 

Greece under Othoman and Venetian Domination, a.d. 1453 

to x82x. los. 6d. 

History of the Greek Revolution of 1830. 2 vols. 8vo, £if 4s. 

FLINT. The Philosophy of History in Europe. Vol. I., contain- 
ing the History of that Philosophy in France and Germany. By Robert Flint, 
Professor of Divinity, University of Edinburgh. 8vo, zss. 

Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. Second Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. fid. 

FORBES. The Campaign of Garibaldi in the Two Sicilies : A Per- 
sonal Narrative. By Charles Stuart Forbbs, Commander, R.N. Post 8vo, 
with Portraits, X2S. 

FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Uniform 

with ' Ancient Classics for English Readers.' Edited by Mrs Oliphamt. Price 
2S. fid. 

Now published : — 
I. Dante. By the Editor. I III. Pascal. By Principal Tolloch. 

II. Voltaire. By Major-General B. IV. Petrarch. By Henry Reeve. 

B. Hamley. I V. Goethe. By A. Hayward, Q.C. 

In pr^[>afrUion : — 



M OLiERE. By Mrs Oliphant and F. 

Tarver, M.A. 
MoMTAiaNE. By Rev. W. L. Collins. 



Rabelais. By Walter Besant, M.A. 
Cervantes. By the Editor. 
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FRASER. Handy Book of Ornamental Conifers, and of Rhododen- 
drons and other American Flowering Shrubs, suitable for the Climate and Soils 
of Britain. With descriptions of the best kinds, and containing UseAil Hints 
for their successful Cultivation. By Hugh Frasbr, Fellow of the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GALT. Annals of the Parish. By John Galt. Fcap. 8vo, 28. , 

The Provost. Fcap. 8vo, 28. 

Sir Andrew Wylie. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

The Entail ; or, The Laird of Grippy, Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

GARDENER, THE : A Magazine of Horticulture and Floriculture. 

Edited by David Thomson, Author of ' The Handy Book of the Flower-Gar- 
den, ' &c. ; Assisted by a StaJGT of the best practical Writers. Published Monthly. 
6d. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Family Prayers. Authorised by the General Assembly of 

the Church of Scotland. A New Edition, crown 8vo, in large type, 4s. 6d. 
Another Edition, crown 8vo, 3S. 

Prayers for Social and Family Worship. For the Use of 

Soldiers, Sailors, Colonists, and Sojourners in India, and other Persons, at 
home and abroad, who are deprived of the ordinary services of a Christian 
Ministry. Cheap Edition, zs. 6d. 



The Scottish Hymnal. Hymns for Public Worship. Pub- 
lished for Use in Churches by Authority of the General Assembly. Various 
sizes— viz, : i. Large type, for pulpit use, cloth, 3s. 6d. 2. Longprimer type, 
cloth, red edges, is. 6d. ; French morocco, 2s. 6d. ; calf, 6s. 3. Bourgeois 
type, cloth, red edges, is. ; French morocco, 2S. 4. Minion type, limp cloth, 
6d. ; French morocco, is. fid. 5. School Edition, in paper cover, 2d. No. 1, 
bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, cloth, 3s. ; French morocco, 48. fid. ; 
calf, 7S. fid. No. 2, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, cloth, 28. ; 
French morocco, 3s. 

The Scottish Hymnal, with Music. Selected by the Com- 
mittees on Hymns and on Psalmody. The harmonies arranged by W. H. Monk. 
Cloth, IS. fid. ; French morocco, ^s. fid. The same in the Timic Sol-fa Notation, 
IS. fid. and 3s. fid. Anotlier Edition, square crown, Longprimer type, with fixed 
tunes for the Organ or Pianoforte, limp cloth, 3s. fid. ; red edges, 4s. fid. 

GLEIG. The Subaltern. By G. R. Gleig, M.A., late Chaplain- 

Oeneral of her Majesty's Forces. Originally published in * Blackwood's Maga- 
zine.' Library Edition. Revised and Corrected, with a New Preface. Crown 
8vo, 78. fid. 

The Great Problem : Can it be Solved ] 8vo, los. 6d. 



GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated into English Verse by Theodore 

Martin. Second Edition, post 8vo, fis. Cheap Edition, fcap., 3s. fid. 

Poems and Ballads of Goethe. Translated by Professor 



Aytoun and Theodore Martin. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, fis. 
GRAHAM. Annals and Correspondence of the Viscount and First 

and Second Earls of Stair. By John Murray Graham, a vols, demy Sve, 
with Portraits and other Illustrations. jQi, 8s. 

Memoir of Lord Lynedoch. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 58. 
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GRANT. A Walk across Africa ; or, Domestic Scenes from my 

Nile Journal. By James Augustus Grant, Captain H.M. Bengal Army, Fel- 
low and Gold Medallist of the Uoyal Geographical Society. 8vo, with Map, 158. 

GRANT. Incidents in the China War of i860. Compiled from 

the Private Journals of the late General Sir Hope Grant, G.C.B. By Henry 
Knollys, Captain Royal Artillery ; Author of From Sedan to Saarbrtick/ &c. 
Cro¥m 8vo, with Maps, 12s. 

Incidents in the Sepoy War of 1857-58. Compiled from 

the Private Journals of the late General Sir Hope Grant, G.C.B. ; together 
with some Explanatory Chapters by Captain Henry Knollys, R.A. Crown 
8vo, with Map and Plans, 12s. 

GRANT. Memorials of the Castle of Edinburgh. By James 

Grant. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, with 12 Engravings, 2s. 

HAMERTON. Wenderholme : A Story of Lancashire and York- 
shire Life. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Author of 'A Painter's Camp? A 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HAMILTON. Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir William Hamil- 
ton, Bart, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edited by the Rev. H. L. Mansel, B.D., LL.D., Dean of St Paul's ; and John 
Veitch, M.A., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric, Glasgow. Sixth Edition. 2 
vols. 8vo, 24s. 

Lectures on Logic. Edited by the Same. Third Edition. 



2 vols. 24S. 

Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and 

University Reform. Third Edition, 8vo, 218. 

Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic 

and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. By Professor Veitch of the 
University of Glasgow. 8vo, with Portrait, i8s. 

HAMILTON. Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns. By Captain 

Thomas Hamilton. Edited by F. Hardman. 8vo, i6s. Atlas of Maps to 
illustrate the Campaigns, Z2S. 

HAMLEY. The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By 

Edward Bruce Hamlet, C.B. Fourth Edition, 4to, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, 30s. 

The story of the Campaign of Sebastopol. Written in the 



Camp. With Illustrations drawn in Camp by the Author. 8vo, 21s. 

- On Outposts. Second Edition. 8vo, 2s. 



Wellington's Career ; A Military and Political Summary. 



Crown 8vo, 2s. 

- Lady Lee's Widowhood. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 



Our Poor Relations. A Philozoic Essay. With Illustra- 
tions, chiefly by Ernest Griset. Cro¥m 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

HAMLEY. Guilty, or Not Guilty ? A Tale. By Major-General 

W. G. Hamley, late of the Royal Engineers. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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HANDY HORSE-BOOK; or, Practical Instructions in Biding, 

Driving, and the General Care and Management of Horses. By 'Maoemta.' 
A New Edition, with 6 Engravings, 4s. 6d. 

Bt the Sams. 

Our Domesticated Dogs : their Treatment in reference to Food, 

Diseases, Habits, Punishment, Accomplishments. Crown 8vo, ss. 6d. 

HARBORD. A Glossary of Navi^tion. Containing the Defini- 
tions and Propositions of the Science, Explanation of Terms, and Description of 
Instruments. By the Rev. J. B. Harbord, M. A., Assistant Director of Educa- 
tion, Admiralty. Crown 8vo. Illustrated with Diagrams, 6s. 

Definitions and Diagrams in Astronomy and Navigation. 

Short Sermons for Hospitals and Sick Seamen. Fcap. 8vo, 

cloth, 4s. 6d. 

HARDMAN. Scenes and Adventures in Central America. Edited 

by Frederick Hardman. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

HASTINGS. Poem^. By the Lady Flora Hastings. Edited by 

her Sister, the late Marchioness of Bute. Second Edition, with a Portrait. 
Fcap., 7S. 6d. 

HAY. The Works of the Right Rev. Dr George Hay, Bishop of 

Edinburgh. Edited under the Supervision of the Right Rev. Bishop Strain. 
With Memoir and Portrait of the Author. Complete Edition, 7 vols, crown 
8vo, bound in extra cloth, £1, iis. 6d. Or, sold separately— viz. : 

— = — The Sincere Christian Instructed in the Faith of Christ 

from the Written Word. 9 vols., 8s. 

The Devout Christian Instructed in the Law of Christ 

from the Written Word, s vols., 8s. 

The Pious Christian Instructed in the Nature and Practice 



of the Principal Exercises of Piety, i voL, 4s. 



■ The Scripture Doctrine of Miracles Displayed. 2 vols., 

108. 6d. 

HEMANS. The Poetical Works of Mrs Hemans. Copyright Edi- 
tions. 

One Volume, royal 8vo, 5s. 

The Same, with Illustrations engraved on Steel, bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
7S. 6d. 

Six Volumes, fcap., las. 6d. 

Seven Volumes, fcap., with Memoir by her Sister. 35s. 

Select Poems of Mrs Hbmaks. Fcap., doth, gilt edges, 38. 

— — Memoir of Mrs Hemans. By her Sister. With a Por- 
trait, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

HOLE. A Book about Roses, how to Grow and Show Them. By 

the Bev. Canon Hole. With coloured Frontispiece by the Hon. Mrs Francklin. 
Sixth Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, 78. 6dl 

HOMER. The Odyssey. Translated into English Verse in the 

Spenserian Stanza. By Phiup Stakhope Worsley. Third Edi^tion, a voli. 
fcap., X2S. 

The Iliad. Translated by P. S. Worsley and Professor 



CosjyoTOV. 2 vols, crown 8vo, ais. 
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HOSACK. Mary Queen of Scots and Her Accusers. Containing a 

Variety of Documents never before publishecL By John Hosack, Barrister- 
at-Law. A New and Enlarged Edition, with a Phot<^;raph flrom the BuBt on 
the Tomb in Westminster Abbey, a vols. 8vo, £i, zis. 6a. The Second Vol- 
ume may be had separately, price z68. 6d. 

INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS : Being a List, alphabetically arranged, 

of the Principal Places on the Olobe, with the Ck)untries and Subdivisions of 
the Countries in which they are situated, and their Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Applicable to all Modem Atlases and Maps. Imperial 8vo, pp. 676, 21s. 

JEAN JAMBON. Onr Trip to Blunderland ; or, Grand Excursion 

to Bluudertown and Back. By Jean Jambon. With Sixty Illustrations 
designed .by Charles Doyle, engraved by Dalziel. Fourth Thousand. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 

JOHN-A-DREAMS. A Tale. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

JOHNSON. The Scots Musical Museum. Consisting of upwards 

of Six Hundred Songs, with pfoper Basses for the Pianoforte. Originally pub- 
lished by James Johnson : and now accompanied with Copious Notes and 



of Six Hundred Songs, with pfoper Basses for the Pianoforte. Originally pub- 

bv James Johnson; and 
Illustrations of the Lyric Poetry and Music of Scotland, by the late Wiluam 



Stenhouse; with additional Notes and Illustrations, by David Laino and 
C. K. Shabpe. 4 vols. 8vo, Boxburghe binding, £9, xas. 6d. 

JOHNSTON. Notes on North America : Agricultural, Economi- 
cal, and SociaL By Professor J. F. W. Johnston, a vols, post 8vo, azs. 

The Chemistry of Common Life. With 113 Illustrations 

on Wood, and a Copious Index. 2 vols, crown 8vo, iis. 6d. 

-^-^— Professor Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry 
and Geology. The Tenth Edition, Revised and brought down to date. By 
Charles A. Cameron, M.D., F.RC.8.I., dec. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

JUNI A. By the Author of ' Estelle Russell/ * The Private Life of 

Galileo,' &c 3 vols. 

KING. The Metamorphoses of Ovid. Translated in English Blank 
Verse. By Henry Kino, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, and of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, zos. 6d. 

KINGLAKE. History of the Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. 

KiNOLAKB. Cabinet Edition. This Edition comprises in Six Volumes, crown 
8vo, at 6s. each, the contents of the Five Octavo Volumes of the original Edi- 
tion, revised and prepared for the Cabinet Edition by the Author. The Vol- 
umes respectively contain :— : 

I. The Origin of the War between the Czar and the Sultan. 
II. Russia Met and Invaded. With 4 Maps and Plans. 

III. The Battle of the Albia. With 14 Maps and Plans. 

IV. Sebastopol at Bay. With 10 Maps and Plans. 

V. The Battle of Balaclava. Willi zo Maps and Plans. 
VI. The Battle of Inkerhan. with xz Maps and Plans. 

The Cabinet Edition is so arranged that each volume contains a complete 
subject. Sold separately at 6s. 

. Eothen. A New Edition, uniform with the Cabinet Edition 

of the ' History of the Crimean War,' price 6s. 

KNOLLYS. The Elements of Field-Artillery. Designed for the 

Use of Infantry and Cavalry Officers. By Henrt Enollys, Captain Royal 
Artille^; Author of 'From Sedan to Saarbrttck,' Editor of ' Incidenta in tht 
Sepoy War/ &c. With Engravings. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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KNOX. John Knois Litargy ; the Book ot Common On 
UisDlrBcloiTtbrPnbUcWonlilpoftlieChaichoIBiHitluiiL With] 
IntrodocHoM iind lUnrtiitive HotM bj the Ber. OJtoBDB W. SPW 
Uld the BeT. Thoiub Lubhhuc. D.D. Budiomaly pi1iit«d. In Im 
the large edltjona ot Aaditi Hut, oa toned papv, iHaad in cloth, j 
BL6d. 

lAVERONE. The Kural Economy of EnglaDd, Scotland, t 

liod. Br Lnwci m LAviaoHf. ftuulited from the Fitndi. V 
by 1 Bcoltinh Finner. STo, laa. 

LEE. LectnreB on the History of the Church of Scotland, f 
Befonmtion to the Revolution Settlement. By tbe Me Ven Bev. J 
D.D, LL.D, Principal or the Dolvenitv of Edinburifh. Witb NoU 
pendiees rrom the Anthoi'e ¥a.yan. Edited by Oa Bel. Wuxuh I 



Fair to See : a, Novel. New Edition, i volume, 6a. 
Mine is Thine ; a NoveL 3 vols, post 8vo. 
History of the Biae and Progresa of Freemasonry 



tbe Cnin. and Face 
£s. II.. 6d. 

LYTTON. Speeches 






M'CEIE. Works of the Rev. Thomaa M'Crie, D.D. Unifoi 



— Life of Andrew Melville. Containing Illustration! 

Eccleeiutlcal and Lit«nuT HiBtnrr at ScoUand in the Bliteenth a: 
leenUi Geutniies. Crown gm, Ca. 



History of the Frogreu and Suppreasion of the B 

iou in Spain In the 81il«eilUl Cauturr. Crown Sto, ja. 6d 

SermonB, and Beview of the ' Telea of My Landlord.' 
Lectures on the Book of Esther. Fcap. Svo, js. 
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M*INTOSH. The Book of the Garden. By Chables MIntosh, 

formerly Curator of th6 Royal Qardens of his Mi^jesty the King of the Belgians, 
and lately of those of his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Dalkeith Pal- 
ace. Two large vols, royal Svo, embellished with 1350 Engravings. 

VoL I. On the Formation of Gardens and Construction of Ghu*den Edifices. 776 
pages, and 1073 Engravings, £2, los. 

VoL II. Practical Gardening. 868 pages, and 279 Engravings, £i, 178. 6d. 

MACKENZIE. Studies in Roman Law. With Comparative Views 

of the Laws of France, England, and Scotland. By Lord Mackenzie, one of 
the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. Fourth Edition, Edited by 
John Kirkpatrick, Esq., M.A. Cantab.; Dr Jur. Heidelb. ; LL.B., Edin. ; 
Advocate. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

MACBLA.Y. A Manual of Modem Geography, Mathematical, Phys- 
ical, and Political. By the Rev. Alexander Mackay, LL.D., F.R.G.S. New 
and Greatly Improved Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 676. 7s. 6d. 

Elements of Modem Geography. 40th thousand, revised 

to the present time. Crown 8vo, pp. 300, 3s. 

The Intermediate Geography. Intended as an Interme- 
diate Book between the Author's ' OutUnes of Geography,' and ' Elements of 
Geography.' Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, pp. 224, 2s. 

Outlines of Modem Geography. 109th Thousand, re- 
vised to the Present Time. x8mo, pp. 112, is. 

First Steps in Geography. 68th Thousand. i8mo, pp. 



56. Sewed, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 



Elements of Physiography and Physical Geography. With 

Express Reference to the Instructions recently issued by the Science and Art 
Department. Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, xs. 6d. 

MAJENDIE. Giannetto. By Lady Margaret Majendie. Crown 

8vo, 5s. 

Dita. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. 



MARMORNE. The Story is told by Adolphus Segrave, the 

youngest of three Brothers. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MARSHALL. International Vanities. By Frederic Marshall. 

Originally published in 'Blackwood's Magazine.* 8vo, xos. 6d. 

— ^ French Home Life. By " an English Looker-on, who has 

lived for a quarter of a century in France, amidst ties and affections which 
have made that country his second home." — Preface. 

CoNTBNTS : Servants. — Children. — Furniture. — Food. — Manners. — Language. — Dress. 
—Marriage. Second Edition. 5s. 

MARSHMAN. History of India. From the Earliest Period to the 

Close of the India Company's Government : with an Epitome of Subsequent 
Events. By John Clark Marshman, C.S.I. Abridged from the Autiior's 
larger work. Crown 8vo, 68. 6d. 

MARTIN. Goethe's Faust Translated by Theodore Martin. 

Second Edition, crown Svo, 6s. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

The Odes of Horace. With Life and Notes. Third Edi- 



tion, post Svo, 9s. 



7S. 6d. 



Catullus. With Life and Notes. Second Edition, post Svo, 
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MARTIN. The Vita Nuova of Dante. With an Introduction and 

Notes. Second Bdition, orown 8vo, 58. 

Aladdin : A Dramatic Poem. By Adam Obhlbnsohlaeger. 



Fcap. 8vo, 58. 



Correggio: A Tragedy. By Oehlenschlakger. With 



Notes. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 



Kin 



ing Rene's Daughter: A Danish Lyrical Drama. By 

IK Hkrtz. Second Edition, fcap., 38. 6d. 



Henrik 

MERCER. Journal of the Waterloo Campaign : Kept throughout 

the Campaign of 18x5. By General Cavalir Mbroib, Commanding uiQ 9th 
Brigade Royal Artillery. 3 vols, post 8vo, 3X8. 



MINTO. A Manual of English Prose Literature, Biographical 

and Critical : designed mainly to show Characteristics of Style. By W. Mimto, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, xos. 6d. 

Characteristics of English Poets, from Chaucer to Shirley. 



Crown 8vo, 9s. 

MITCHELL. Biographies of Eminent Soldiers of the last Four 

Centuries. By Mi^or-Qeneral John Mitchell, Author of 'Life of Wallensteln.' 
With a Memoir of the Author. 8vo, 98. 

MOIR. Poetical Works of D. M. MoiR (Delta). With Memoir by 

Thomas Aird, and Portrait. Second Edition. 3 vols, fcap 8yo, 12s. 



4s. 6d. 



Domestic Verses. New Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 



Lectures on the Poetical Literature of the Past Half-Cen- 



tury. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

- Life of Mansie Wauch. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 



MONTALEMBERT. Count de Montalembert's History of the 

Monks of the West. From St Benedict to St Bernard. Translated by Mrs 
Olipbant. 5 vols. 8vo, £2, xas. 6d. 



- Count de Montalembert's Monks of the West. Vols. VI. 

and VII. completing the Work. [In the prtu. 



Memoir of Count de Montalembert. A Chapter of Re- 



cent French History. By Mrs Ouphaitt, Author of the 'Life of Edward 
Irving/ &c. a vols, crown 8vo, £it 48. 

NEAVES. A Glance at some of the Principles of Comparative 

Philology. As illustrated in the Latin and Anglican Forms of Speech. By 
the Hon. Lord Neaves. Crown 8vo, xs. 6d. 

Songs and Verses. Social and Scientific. By an Old Con- 

>utor to 'Maga.' Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 4s. 



tributor 



The Greek Anthology^ Being Vol XX. of 'Ancient Clas- 



•ict for English Readers.' Crown 8vo, as. 6d 
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NICHOLSON. A Manual of Zoology, for the Use of Students. 

With a General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. By Hxnrt Al- 
LEYNE Nicholson, H.D., F.R.S.K, F.Q.S., ac.. Professor of Natural History 
in the University of St Andrews. Fifth Edition, revised and eolaxged. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 8x6, with 394 Engravings on Wood, 148. 



Introductory Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of Junior 



Classes. A New Edition, revised and enlarged, with 136 Engravings, 3s. 



— ^^ Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of Schools. Second Edi- 
tion, enlarged. Crown 8vo, with z88 Engravings on Wood. 68. 

Outlines of Natural History, for Beginners ; being Descrip- 
tions of a Progressive Series of Zoological Types, With 5a Engravings. 
IS. 6d. 

A Manual of Palaeontology, for the Use of Students. With 

a General Introduction on the Principles of Paleontology. Crown 8vo, with up- 
wards of 400 Engravings. 158. 

The Ancient Life-History of the Earth. An Outline of the 

Principles and Leading Facts of PalsBontological Science. Crown 8vo, with 
numerous Engravings, xos. 6d. 

NICHOLSON. Redeeming the Time, and other Sermons. By the 

late Maxwkll Nicholson, D.D., Minister of St Stephen's, Edinburgh. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Communion with Heaven, and other Sermons. Crown 



8vo, 5s. 6d. 

- Rest in Jesus. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 



NINA BALATKA. The Story of a Maiden of Prague. 2 vols. 

small 8vo, zos. 6d. 

OLIPHANT. Piccadilly : A Frj^ment of Contemporary Biography. 
By Laurence Ouphant. With Eight Illustrations by Richard Doyle. 5th 
Edition, 4s. 6d. Cheap Edition, in paper cover, 2s. 6d. 

Narrative of Lord Elgin's Mission to China and Japan. Il- 
lustrated with numerous Engravings in Chromo-Iithography, Haps, and En- 
gravings on Wood, from Original Drawings and Photographs. Second Edition. 

2 vols. 8V0, 2X8. 

- Russian Shores of the Black Sea in the Autumn of 1852. 

With a Voyage down the Volga and a Tour through the Country of the Don 
Cossacks. 8vo, with Map and other Illustrations. Fourth Edition, 148. 

OLIPHANT. Historical Sketches of the Reign of George Second 

By Mrs Oliphant. Third Edition, 68. 

The Story of Valentine and his Brother. 5s., cloth, 

Katie Stewart. 2s. 6d. 

^^— Salem Chapel. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

The Perpetual Curate. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

-^— ^— Miss Marjoribanks. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

^^— The Rector, and the Doctor's Family, is. 6d,, cloth. 

John : A Love Story. 2s. 6d., cloth. 
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OSBORN. Narratives of Voyage and Adventure. By Admiral 

8HKBARD OsBORN, C.B. 3 vols. crown 8to, Z2S. Or separately :— 



-*— — Stawr Leaves from an Arctic Journal ; or, Eighteen Months 

in the Polar Begions in Search of Sir John Franklin's Expedition in X850-5X. 
To which is added the Career, Last Voyage, and Fate of Captain Sir John 
Franklin. New Edition, crown Svo, 38. 6d. 

— The Discovery of a North-West Passage by H.M.S. Inves- 
tigator, daring the years z85o-5z-^53-54. Edited fh>m the Logs and Joomals of 
Captain Bobbbt C. M'Olu&e. Fourth Edition, crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

■■ Quedah ; A Cruise in Japanese Waters : and, The Fight on 

the Peiho. New Edition, crown Bto, 5s. 

OSSIAN. The Poems of Ossian in the Original Gaelic. With a 

Literal Translation into English, and a Dissertation on the Authenticity of the 
Poems. By i^e Bev. Archibald Clsbk. 3 vols, imperial Svo, £1, zxs. 6d. 

PAGE. Introductory Text-Book of Geology. By David Page, 

LL.D., Professor of (Geology in the Durham University of Physical Science, 
Newcastle. With Engravings on Wood and Glossuial Index. Eleventh 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 



- Advanced Text-Book of Geology, Descriptive and Indus- 

triaL With Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Sixth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, 7s. 6d. 

- Handbook of Geological Terms, Geology, and Physical Geo- 
graphy. Second Edition, enlarged, 78. 6d. 

- Geology for (General Readers. A Series of Popular Sketches 

in Gtoology and PaleBontology. Third Edition, enlarged, 6s. 

> Chips and Chapters. A Book for Amateurs and Young 

Geologists. 5s. 



The Past and Present life of the Globe. With numerous 



Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 



The Crust of the Earth : A Handy Outline of Geology. 



Sixth Edition, xs. 



- Economic Geology ; or, Geology m its relation to the Arts 

and Manufactures. Witti Engravings, and Coloured Map of the British Islands 
Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

- Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography. With 

Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. Eighth Edition, as. 6d. 



Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geography. Second Edi- 
tion* With Engravings. 5s. 

PAGET. Paradoxes and Puzzles : Historical, Judicial, and Literary. 

Now for the first time published in Collected Form. By John Paobt, BarrLi- 
ter-at-Law. Svo, X2S. 

PATON. Spindrift. By Sir J. Noel Paton. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 
'■ Poems by a Painter. Fcap., cloth, 58. 
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PATTERSON. Essays in History and Art By B. H. Pattebsov, 

8VO, Z28. 

PAUL. History of the Boyal Company of Archers, the Queen's 

Body-Goard for Scotland. By Jaboh Balfoub Paul, Adrocate of the Bcotlifli 
Bar. Crown 4to, with Portraits and other niaatiationc. £9, as. 

PAUL. Analysis and Critical Interpretation of the Hebrew Text of 

tiie Book of Oenesia. Preceded by a Hebrew Onunmar, and Diasertations on 
the Oenoineneas of the Pentateuch, and on the Stmctnre of the Hebrew Luu 
gnage. By the Bev. William Paul, A.H. 8vo, z8a. 

PETTIQREW. The Handy-Book of Bees, and their Profitable 

Management. By A. Pkitiorkw. Third Edition, with Engvavingi. Crown 
8to, 3a. 6d, 

POLLOK The Course of Time : A Poem. By Robert Pollok, 

A.M. Small fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, as. 6d. The Cottage Edition, same, sewed, 
8d. The Same, cloth, gilt edges, zs. 6d. Another Edition, with mastrations 
by Birket Foster and others, fcap., gQt doth, 3s. 6d., or with edges gilt, 4s. 



An lUnstrated Edition of the Conise of Time. The Dins* 

trations by Birket Foster, Tenniel, and Clayton. Large 8vo, bonnd In doth, 
richly gilt, azs. 

PORT ROYAL LOGIC. Translated from the French : with Litro- 

dnction. Notes, and Appendix. By Thomaa Spsvckb Bathes, LL.B., Pro- 
fessor in the University of St Andrews. Seyenth Edition, lamo, 4s. 

POTTS AND DARNELL. Aditus Fadliores : An easy Latin Con- 

stming Book, with Complete Vocabnlary. By A. W. Potts, M.A., LL.D., 
Head-Master of the Fettes Coll^pe, Edinbuigh, and sometime Fellow of St 
John's College, Cambridge; and the Ber. C. Dabvell. M.A., Head-Master of 
Cargilfield Preparatory School, Edinbmi^, and late Scholar of Pembroke and 
Downing Collies, Cambridge. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8to, 3s. 6d. 

Aditns Faciliores Qraeci. An easy Greek Construing Book, 



with Complete Vocabolaiy. Fcap. 8to, 38. 

PRAYERS. Family Prayers : Authorised by the General Assembly 

of the Church of Scotland. A New Edition, crown 8to, in large type^ 4s. 6d, 
Another Edition, crown Svo, as. 

PRINGLE. The Live Stock of the Farm. By Robert 0. Pbingle. 

Second Edition, Berisad, crown Svo, 9s. 

PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND, 

from Z707 to 2847, with Chronological Table and Index. 3 vols, large 8yo, 
£3*3^' 

PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND, 

COLLECTION OF. Published Annually with Oeneral Index. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS, THE: Winchester— Westminster— Shrewsr 

bury— Harrow— Rugby. Notes of their EUstory and Traditions. By ths 
Author of * Etoniana.' Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. 

RAMSAY. Two Lectures on the Genius of Handel, and the Dis- 
tinctive Character of his Sacred Compositions. Delivered to the Membsn of 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. By the Very Bev. Deav Baxsav, 
Author of ' Beminiscences of Scottish Life and Character.' Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

READK A Woman-Hater. By Charles Reade. 3 vols, crown 

8vo, ;^z, 5s. 6d. Originally published in ' Blackwood's Magazine.* 
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RINK. Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo. With a Sketch of 

their Habits, Religion, Language, and other Pecnliarities. By Dr Henky 
BiKK, Director of the Royal Greenland Board of Trade, and formerly Inspector 
of South Greenland. Translated flrom the Danish by the Author. Edited by 
Dr Robert Bbowk, F.L. S., F.R.G.8. With numerous Illustrations, drawn and 
engraved by Eskimo. Crown 8vo, zos. 6d. 

ROGERS. The Geology of Pennsylvania : A Government Survey ; 

with a General View of the Geolo^ of the United States, Essays on the Coal 
Formation and its Fossils, and a Description of the Coal-Fields of North Ame- 
rica and Great Britain. By Professor Blekby Darwin Rogers, F.R.S., F.G.S., 
Professor of Natural History in the University of Glasgow. With Seven large 
Maps, and numerous Illustrations engraved on Copper and on Wood. 3 vols, 
royal 4to, £St 8s. 

RUSTOW. The War for the Rhine Frontier, 1870: Its l^olitical 

and Military History. By CoL W. Rusrow. Translated flrom the German, 
by John Layland Needham, Lieutenant R.M. Artillery. 3 vols. 8vo, with 
Maps and Plans, ;^x, xxs. 6d. 

ST STEPHENS ; or, Illustrations of Parliamentary Oratory. A 

Poem. Comprising— Fjm—V&ne — Strafford — Halifax — Shaftesbury— 8t John 
—Sir R. Walpole— Chesterfield— Carteret— Chatham— Pitt— Fox— Burke- 
Sheridan— Wuberforce—Wyndham— Conway— Castlereagh— William Lamb 
(Lord Melbourne)— Tiemey— Lord Gray— O'Connell- Plunkett— Shiel— FoUett 
— Macaulay— Peel. Second Edition, crown Svo, 5s. 

SANDFORD and TOWNSEND. The Great Governing Families 

of England, By J. Lakgton Sandford and Meredith Townsend. 2 vols. 
Svo, 158., in extei binding, witii richly-gilt cover. 

SCHETKY. Ninety Years of Work and Play. Sketches from the 

Public and Private Career of John Christian Schbtky, late Marine Painter in 
Ordinary to the Queen. By his Daughter. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

SCOTTISH NATURALIST, THE. A Quarterly Magazine of 

Natural History. Edited by F. Buchanan White, M.D., F.L.S. Annual 
Subscription, free by post, 4s. 

SELLAR. The Education (Scotland) Act, 1872. With Introduction, 

Explanatory Notes, and Index. By A. C. Sellar. New Edition. [In the press. 
SELLER AND STEPHENS. Physiology at the Farm ; in Aid of 

Rearing and Feeding the Live Stock. By William Seller, M.D., F.R.S.E., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, formerly Lecturer on 
Materia Medica and Dietetics ; and Henry Stephens, F.R.S.E., Author of * The 
Book of the Farm,' &c. Post Svo, with Engravings, z6s. 

SETON. St Kilda : Past and Present. By George Seton, M.A., 

Oxon. ; Author of the * Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland,' &c. With 
appropriate Illustrations. Small quarto, 15s. 

SIMPSON. Paris after Waterloo : A Revised Edition of a " Visit 

to Flanders and the Field of Waterloo." By James Simpson, Advocate. With 
2 coloured Plans of the Battle. Crown Svo, ss. 

SKELTON. Essays in Romance and Studies from Life. A new 

Series of the Essays of "Shirley." By John Skelton, Advocate, Author of 
the ** Comedy of the Noctes Arabrosianae," &c. In one volume. 

SMITH. Italian Irrigation : A Report on the Agricultural Canals 

of Piedmont and Lombardy, addressed to the Hon. the Directors of the East 
India Company ; with an Appendix, containing a Sketch of the Irrigation Sys- 
tem of Northern and Central India. By Lieut -Col. R. Baird Smith, F.G.S., 
Captain, Bengal Engineers. Second Edition. 2 vols. Svo, with Atlas in folio, 
30s. 
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SMITH. Thomdale ; or, The Conflict of Opinions. By William 

Smith, Author of 'A Discourse on Ethics, &c A New Edition in the press. 
Crown Svo. 



Gravenhurst ; or, Thoughts on Good and EviL Second 



Edition, with Memoir of the Author. Crown 8yo, 8s. 

- A Discourse on Ethics of the School of Paley. Svo, 48. 



Dramas, i. Sir William Crichton. 2. Athelwold. 3. 

Ouidone. 34mo, boards, 38. 

SOUTHEY. Poetical Works of Caroline Bowles Southey. Fcap. 

8vo, 58. 



The Birthday, and other Poems. Second Edition, 58. 



SPEKE. What led to the Discovery of the Nile Source. By John 

Haknimq Speke, Captain H.M. Indian Army. Svo, with Maps, &c., 14s. 

- Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. By 

J. H. Bpeke, Captain H.M Indian Army. With a Map of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa by Captain Speke; numerous illustrations, chiefly from Drawings by 
Captain Grant ; and Portraits, engraved on Steel, of Captains Speke and 
Grant. Svo, 2xs. 

STAKFORTH. Villa Residences and Farm Architecture : A Series 

of Designs. By John Starforth, Architect. 102 Engravings. Second Edi- 
tion, medium 4to, £^y xys. 6d. 

STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF SCOTLAND. Complete, with 

Index, 15 vols. Svo, £i6y i6s. Each County sold separately, with Title, Index, 
and Map, neatly bound in cloth, forming a very valuable Manual to the Land- 
owner, the Tenant, the Manufacturer, the Naturalist, the Tourist, &c. 

STEPHENS. The Book of the Farm ; detailing the Labours of the 

Parmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd, Hedger, Farm-Labourer, Field- 
Worker, and Cattleman. By Henry Stephens, F.RS.E. Illustrated with 
Portraits of Animals painted from the life ; and with 557 Engravings on Wood, 
representing the principal Field Operations, Implement^ and Aniinals treated 
of in the Work. A New and Revised Edition, the third, in great part Be- 
written. a vols. large Svo, £i, los. 

The Book of Farm-Buildings ; their Arrangement and 

Construction. By Hekry Stephens, F.R.S.E, Author of 'The Book of the 
Farm ; ' and Robert Scott Burn. Ilhistrated with 1045 Plates and En- 
gravings. Large Svo, uniform with * The Book of the Farm,' &c. ;£x, xzs. 6d. 

The Book of Farm Implements and Machines. By J. 

Slight and R Scott Burn, Engineers. Edited by Henrt Stephens. Large 
Svo, uniform with ' The Book of the Farm,' £:tf as. 



^^— Catechism of Practical Agriculture. With Engravings, is. 
STEWART. Advice to Purchasers of Horses. By John Stewart, 

y.S. Author of 'Stable Economy.' as. 6d. 

-^— Stable Economy. A Treatise on the Management of 

Horses in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working. 
Seventh Edition, fcap. Svo, 6s. 6d. 

STORY. Graffiti D'ltalia. By W. W. Story, Author of ' Roba di 

Roma.' Second Edition, fcap. Svo, 7s. 6d. 



Nero ; A Historical Play. Fcap. Svo, 6s. 
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STORMONTH. Etymological and Pronouncmg Dictionary of the 

Bnglish Language. Including a very Copious Selection of Scientlflc Terms. 
For Use in Schools and Collies, and as a Book of General Reference. By the 
Bev. James Storxonth. Tm Pronunciation careftilly Bevised by the Bev. 
P. H. Phxlp, M.A. Cantab. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, pp. 786. 7s. 6d. 

The School Etymological Dictionary and Word-Book. 

Combining the advantages of an ordinary pronouncing School Dictionary and 
an Btymological Spelling-book. Fcap. 8yo, pp. 354. 28. 

STRICKLAND. Lives of the Queens of Scotland, and English 

Princesses connected with the Begal Succession of Great Britain. By Agnes 
Stbiokulnd. With Portraits and Historical Vignettes. 8 vols, post 8vo, 
;C4»48. 

SUTHERLAND. Handbook of Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine 

Flowers, for general Garden Decoration. Containing Descriptions, in Plain 
Language, of upwards of 1000 Species of Ornamental Hardy Perennial and 
Alpine Plants, adapted to all classes of Flower-Gardens, Bockwork, and 
Waters ; alongwith Concise and Plain Instructions for tiieir Propagation and 
Culture. By WILLIAM Sutherland, Gardener to the Barl of Minto ; formerly 
Manager of the Herbaceous Department at Kew. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SWAINSON. A Handbook of Weather Folk-Lore. Being a Col- 
lection of Proverbial Sayings in various Languages relating to the Weather, 
with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. By the Bev. C. Swaihson, M.A., 
Vicar of High Hurst Wood. Fcap. 8vo, Boxbuighe binding, 68. 6d. 

SWAYNE. Lake Victoria : A Narrative of Explorations in Search 

of the Source of the Nile. Compiled from the Memoirs of Captains Speke and 
Grant. By George C. Swatnb, M.A., late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. Clustrated with Woodcuts and Map. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SYMONDSON. Two Years Abaft the Mast : or, Life as a Sea 

Apprentice. By F. W. H. Stmondson. 5s. Cheap Edition, ss. 

TAYLOR. The Story of My Life. By the late Colonel Mbadows 

Taylor, Author of *The Confessions of a Thug,' &c &c Edited by his 
Daughter. Third Edition, post 8vo, 9s. 

Tara ; A Mahratta Tale. 3 vols, post 8vo, £1, lis. 6d. 

Ralph DamelL A Novel. 3 vols, post 8vo, ;£i, lis. 6d. 



THOLXJCK. Hours of Christian Devotion. Translated from the 

German of A. Tholuck, D.D., Professor of Theology in the Universitv of Halle. 
By the Rev. Robert Menzibs, D. D. With a Frefoce written for this Transla- 
tion by the Author. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THOMSON. Handy-Book of the Flower-Garden : being Practical 

Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants in Flower- 
Gardens all the year round. Embracing all classes of Gardens, from the largest 
to the smallest With Engraved and Coloured Plans, illustrative of the various 
systems of Grouping in Beds and Borders. By David Thomson, Gardener to 
his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, E.G., at Drumlanrig. Third Edition, crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Handy-Book of Fruit-Culture under Glass : beinj? a 

series of Elaborate Practical Treatises on the Cultivation and Forcing of Pines, 
Vines, Peaches, Pigs, Melons, Strawberries, and Cucumbers. With Engravings 
of Hothouses, &c., most suitable for the Cultivation of and Forcing of these 
Fruits. Crown 8vo, with Engravings, 7s. 6d. 
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THOMSON. A Practical Treatifle on the Cultivation of the Grape- 
vine. By William Thomson, Tweed Vineyaids. Eighth Edition, enlai^ged. 
8vo, 58. 

TOM CRINGLE'S LOG. A New Edition, with lUuBtrationfl. 

down 8vo, 68. Cheap Edition, 28. 

TULLOCH. Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in Eng- 
land in the Seventeenth Century. By John Tulloch, D.D., jPrincipal of St 
Mary's College in the Univerai^ of St Andrews ; and one of her Mi^esty's 
Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland. Second Edition, s vols. 8vo, sSs. 

■ Some Facts of Religion and of Life. Sermons Preached 

before her Miyjesty the Queen in Scotland, 2866-76. Second Edition, crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Christian Doctrine of Sin ; being the Croall Lecture 

for 1876. Crown 8vo, 68. 

Religion and Theology. A Sermon Preached in the Parish 

Church of Crathie. Second Edition, is. 



Theism. The Witness of Reason and Nature to an All- 
Wise and Beneficent Creator. 8vo, xos. 6d. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY OP SCOTLAND. Published annually, price 5s. 

TYTLER The Wonder-Seeker; or, The History of Charles Douglaa 

By M. Fraser Tttler, Author of ' Tales of the Great and Brave,' &c A Mew 
Edition. Fcap., 3s. 6d. 

VIRGIL. The ^neid of Virgil. Translated in English Blank 

Verse by O. E. Bickards, M.A., and Lord Bavemsworth. a vols. fcap. 8vo, 
zos. 

WALFORD. Mr Smith : A Part of his Life. By L. B. Walpobd. 

Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Pauline. Fifth Edition. In i vol. [In the press. 

WARREN'S (SAMUEL) WORKa People's Edition, 4 vols, crown 

8vo, cloth, 188. Or separately : — 

Diary of a Late Physician. 3s. 6d. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

Ten Thousand A- Year. 5s. 

Now and Then. The Lily and the Bee. Intellectual and Moral 

Development of the Present Age. 4s. 6d. 

Essays : Critical, Imaginative, and Juridical 5s. 
WELLINGTON. Wellington Prize Essays on « the System of Field 

Manceuvres best adapted for enabling our Troops to meet a Continental Army." 
Edited by Mi^or-General Edward Bruce Haso^ey. 8vo, xas. 6d. 

WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY. Minutes of the Westminster As- 
sembly, while engaged in preparing their Directory for Chorch Government, 
Confession of Faith, and Catechisms (November 1644 to March 1649). Printed 
ftom Transcripts of the Originals procured by the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. Edited by the Bev. Alex. T. Mitchell, D.D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the University of St Andrews, and the Bev. John 
Struthers, LL.D., Minister of Prestonpans. With a Historical and Critical 
Introduction by Professor Mitchell. 8vo, price 258. 
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WHITE. The Eighteen Christian Centuries. By the Rev. James 

White, Author of 'The History of France.' Seventh Edition, post8vo, with 
Index, 6ei. 

History of France^ from the Earliest Times. Fifth Edition, 



post 8vo, with Index, 68. 

White. Archaeological Sketches in Scotland — Kintyre and Enap- 

dale. By Captain T. P. White, R.E., of the Ordnance Survey. With numer- 
ous niustiations. a vols., foUo, £4, 4s. VoL I., filintyre, sold separately, 
£^ as. 

"WILLS. Charles the First : An Historical Tragedy in Four Acts. 

By W. G. Wills. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Drawing-room Dramas for Children. By the Same and 

the Hon. Mrs Grebke. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WILSON. The " Ever- Victorious Army:" A History of the 

Chinese Campaign under Lieut. -Col. C. G. Gordon, and of the Suppression of 
the Tai-ping Rebellion. By Andbew Wilson, F.A.S.L. 8vo, with Maps, 15s. 

The Abode of Snow: Observations on a Journey from 

Chinese Tibet to the Indian Caucasus, through the Upper Valleys of the 
Himalaya. New Edition. Crown 8vo, with Map, zos. 6d. 

WILSON. Works of Professor Wilson. Edited by his Son-in-Law, 

Professor Ferbier. 12 vols, crown 8vo, £2^ 8s. 

Other Works of Professor Wilson. 

Christopher in his Sporting-Jacket. 2 vols., 8s. 

Isle of Palms, City of the Plague, and other Poems. 4s. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, and other Tales. 4s. 

Essays, Critical and Imaginative. 4 vols., 168. 

"' The Noctes Ambrosianee. Complete, 4 vols., 148. 



The Comedy of the Noctes Ambrosianse. By Christopher 

North. Edited by John Skelton, Advocate. With a Portrait of Professor 
Wilson and of the Ettrick Shepherd, engraved on Steel. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Homer and his Translators, and the Greek Drama. Crown 

8V0, 4S. 

WINGATK Annie Weir, and other Poems. By David Wingate. 

Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

WORSLEY. Poems and Translations. By Philip Stanhope 

WoRSLEY, M.A. Edited by Edward Worsley. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

YULE. Fortification: for the Use of Officers in the Army, and 

Readers of Military History. By Col. Tule, Bengal Engineers. 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, xos. 6d. 



